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fEo  those  men,  tobo,  though  noto  scattereb  astoibelpas  tf )c  proberbial 
chaff  on  tbe  tomb,  anb  engageb  in  occupations;  a si  barious  as!  the  colors!  of 
tljc  rainboto,  lucre  pet  fostcreb  bp  the  same  mother,  tbc  bear  olb  Uatin  School, 
is!  this!  number  bebicatcb. 

Hiking  a life  of  bisicipline,  barb  toork,  anb  uprigbtues!s!,  tbep  stanb 
as!  a monumental  example  of  all  tbat  is  noble  in  bumanitp;  anb  it  is  toitb  no 
little  feeling  of  honest  ptibe  tbat  toe  point  out  this  grabuate  anb  tbat,  at 
ranbom,  anb  call  attention  to  bis  acfjicbements. 

£be  athlete  is  abmireb;  tfje  popular  man  is  enbieb;  tbe  Scholar  is 
tnarbelleb  at.  $ut  tbe  real  bemi=gob  is  tb:  man,  tofjo,  neither  abmireb,  nor 
enbieb,  nor  tnarbelleb  at,  makes  bis  life  a successful  one. 

Boing  bis  lebcl  best  from  pear  to  pear,  tobollp  oblibious  of  anp  but 
the  noblest  sibe  of  life,  positibclp  refusing  to  be  a pessimist,  lobeb  bp  bis 
frtenbs  anb  rcspectcb  bp  bis  enemies — that  is  tbekinbof  man  that  tbc  Hatin 
School  has  been  striking,  anb  stribing  successfullp,  fornearlp  three  bunbreb 
pears,  to  turn  out.  gmong  such  men  are  benjamin  Jfrankltn,  SJobn 
Hancock,  Samuel  Sbatns,  Cotton  iHatfjer,  &alpb  2Balbo  Cmerson,  Paine, 
hooper,  Sumner,  Cliot,  anb  scores  of  names  connectcb  toitb  lesser,  but  no 
less  toortbp  aebiebements.  Jfor  three  centuries  tbe  Hatin  School  grabuate 
has  borne  tfje  purple  stanbarb  into  eberp  fielb  of  enbeabor,  toitb  no  stain  to 
mar  it.  -&C  has  been  an  ebucator,  a scientist,  a latoper,  a statesman,  an 
artist,  a business=man,  a solbier. 

3lt  is  inbeeb  “for  us  the  liking,  to  be  bebicatcb  to  the  task  tobteb” 
these  men  babe  “thus  far  so  noblp  abbanceb,”  anb  toe  prap  (Sob  that  our 
banb  map  be  strong  enough  to  carrp  fortoarb  that  purple  banner,  toben  tbep, 
the  “(Olb  (Srabs,”  babe  passeb  on. 
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An  Appropriate  Article 

HARLEY  R.  COOK  ’03 
(Copy  Editor,  Saturday  Ei  ening  Post) 

How  much  is  2o  — 2,  anyway?  I used  to  be  pretty  good  in  math.,  but  the  only 
answer  I can  get  is  23,  and  1 know  that  is  wrong.  It  simply  isn’t  possible  that  it’s 
nearly  twenty-three  years  since  Mr.  Pennypacker — “Penny”  behind  his  back — 
got  the  laugh  on  me  in  Greek  class  the  other  day.  Why,  I remember  just  how  he 
looked — Penny,  the  original  loud  speaker,  in  his  old  brown  coat  with  the  red  ink 
marks  all  over  the  skirt  of  it  where  he  had  used  it  for  a penwiper. 

Late  May  or  early  June,  it  was,  just  a day  or  two  after  we  had  received  word 
whether  we  were  recommended  to  take  the  Harvard  exams.  The  system  then  in 
vogue- — it  may  have  been  changed  since — was  for  each  teacher  to  make  up  a list 
of  the  pupils  he  would  recommend  in  his  subject,  these  lists  were  totted  up,  and  all 
boys  who  had  been  recommended  in  the  required  number  of  subjects  could  take  all 
the  exams,  and  the  others  couldn’t  take  any.  We  were  told  merely  that  we  had 
or  had  not  been  recommended,  but  it  was  a deep  dark  secret  which  of  our  able  and 
appreciative  instructors  had  voted  for  us  and  which  ol  the  contemptible  skunks 
had  turned  thumbs  down — if  you  don’t  mind  taking  your  metaphor  a bit  scrambled. 

I suppose  that  system  was  originated  to  keep  us  vindicative  young  devils  from 
knifing  in  the  back  some  of  the  less  charitable  teachers,  but  whatever  the  reason, 
such  was  the  system. 

When  called  on  to  recite  that  day,  I must  have  made  a most  miserable  foozle 
of  it,  for  Penny  leaned  over  his  desk  and  asked,  “And  I recommended  you  for  the 
preliminaries?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I truthfully  replied;  “ somebody  did.” 

Whereupon  a broad  smile  crept  across  Penny’s  countenance,  and  he  boomed, 
“Well,  Cook,  I'm  glad  you  don’t  blame  me  for  it!” 

So  now  I don’t  know  who  recommended  me  to  contribute  an  article  to  the 
Alumni  Number  of  the  Register , nor  whom  you  are  to  blame  for  it,  but  somebody  did, 
for  recently  I received  a request  to  write  “an  appropriate  article  on  politics,  econom- 
ics or  social  problems.”  The  letter  was  addressed  to  me  as  City  Editor  of  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  Now  there  ain’t  no  such  animile  as  a city  editor  of  The  Post, 
the  'ast  person,  so  far  as  I know,  who  held  that  position,  being  another  B.  L.  S.  man 
— one  Benjamin  Franklin — who  in  the  late  1720's  was  in  all  likelihood  functioning 
in  that  capacity  the  while  he  acted  also  as  editor-in-chief,  general  business  manager, 
advertising  director,  circulation  manager,  and  star  contributor  of  appropriate  articles 
on  politics,  economics  or  social  problems.  I don’t  know  what  sort  of  person  the 
city  editor  The  Post  today — a paper  of  nationwide,  not  to  say  worldwide  circula- 
tion— would  be,  but  there  is  no  smallest  shadow  of  doubt  that  he  would  be  quite 
capable  of  dashing  off  an  appropriate  article  on  any  subject  under  the  sun. 

However,  as  I said,  I am  not  a city  editor,  but  a copy  editor,  and  a copy  editor 
is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  bird.  The  duty  of  a copy  editor  is  to  keep  libelous, 
salacious  or  otherwise  objectionable  matter,  free  advertisements,  and  all  sorts  of 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements  from  getting  into  the  columns  of  the  publication 
for  which  he  works. 

Even  in  his  salad  days  a copy  editor  is  nine  parts  suspicion  and  one  part  credul- 
ity, and  after  he  hag  simmered  a few  months  in  the  hot  water  that  his  mistakes—' 
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due  to  that  one  part  of  credulity — have  brought  upon  him,  he  becomes  so  hard- 
boiled  that  he  just  naturally  assumes  all  authors  to  be  always  wrong  unti.  proved 
right,  his  symbol  is  the  interrogation  point,  and  his  motto  is  Cum  grano  sails,  or,  in 
the  case  of  particularly  careless  authors,  Cum  cup  o’  sails.  And  even  in  this  office, 
though  most  of  our  contributors  are  topnotchers,  men  and  women  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  writing  game,  we  find  little  Henrietta  of  Chapter  2 changed  to  little 
Harriet  in  Chapter  9 or,  worse  yet,  to  little  Herbert;  we  find  the  sun  setting  in  the 
east,  Albuquerque  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  Judea  due  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  eight 
days  in  a week,  a trial  in  April  for  a crime  committed  the  following  May,  the  World 
War  going  full  tilt  in  1900,  a baseball  player  pitching  and  playing  first  base  simul- 
taneously and  retiring  a side  in  a crucial  inning  with  only  two  men  out.  I could  go  on 
thus  as  long  as  the  paper  holds  out,  without  drawing  on  my  imagination  for  a single 
instance  of  errors  great  or  errors  small  made  by  by  high  authorities — scientific, 
historic,  legal. 

After  a few  years  of  this  work,  reading  steadily  week  in  and  week  out,  the  copy 
editor  becomes  so  fed  up — blase,  I believe,  is  the  proper  Latin  School  equivalent — 
that  even  Flaming  Florabelle’s  Folly  or  The  Singeing  of  Cynthia  leaves  him  cold, 
and  if  perchance  around  four-thirty  of  a Friday  afternoon  in  August,  the  villain  is 
still  pursuing  her — and  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away! — the  copy  editor  calmly  con- 
signs the  manuscript  to  the  vault  and  thinks  nary  another  think  of  the  hapless 
heroine  fleeing  “over  hill,  over  dale  . . through  flood,  through  fire,”  as  the  old 
song,  prophetic  of  Hollywood,  has  it,  until  he  returns  to  his  desk  the  following 
Monday  morning.  I’ve  read — on  book  jackets  and  such  places — ot  tales  so  ab- 
sorbing that  the  weary  editor  has  sat  up  all  night  to  read  them,  but  in  real  life 
that  is  the  bunk  (btincus,  buncus,  fourth  declension,  meaning  blah). 

As  for  articles,  well,  I’d  like  to  bet  that  the  favorite  book  of  every  copy  editor 
who  has  been  working  steadily  at  his  trade  for  as  long  as  two  years  is  Elbert  Hub- 
bard’s famous  Essay  on  Silence — page  after  page  after  page  of  lovely  unsullied  paper 
in  a beautiful  Roycroft  binding. 

So  you  see  whoever  recommended  me  to  write  “an  appropriate  article  on 
politics,  economics  or  social  problems”  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot,  for  not  only  will 
I not  write  such  an  article  but  I will  not  ever  admit  that  there  is  such  a thing — 
unless  you  would  regard  a dissertation  on  Why  I Believe  in  Capital  Punishment  for 
Authors  an  appropriate  article  on  a crying-out-loud  social  problem. 


() 
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3otm  H,  i^icfjarbsion 

We  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  our  former  masters,  John  Kendall 
Richardson,  who  died  on  New  Year’s  Day.  He  had  retired  from  active 
service  in  1913,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  teaching  at  this  school.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  July  11,  1843.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Warren  Academy  and  Woburn  High  School,  and  was 
graduated  from  the  latter  in  1861.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he 
gave  up  his  cherished  hopes  of  entering  college,  and  unselfishly  gave  his 
services  to  the  Union.  He  joined  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  of 
Infantry  at  Lynnfield,  Mass.,  October  8,  1862,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill.  He  served 
in  the  campaign  under  General  Pope,  and  in  the  Antietam  campaign.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Shepherdstown  Ford,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellorsville.  He  went  through  the  Gettysburg  Campaign  and  took 
part  in  that  battle  ol  July  2,  1863,  in  which  his  regiment  lost  sixty  per 
cent  of  its  men.  He  served  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsyl- 
vania.  At  Spottsylvania  he  was  wounded,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  Boston  Common  in  October,  1864.  He  entered  Amherst 
College  in  1865,  and  was  graduated  in  1869,  being  valedictorian  of  his 
class.  He  became  instructor  of  Mathematics  at  Amherst,  1869  to  1872. 
He  went  abroad  in  1872,  studied  at  Leipsig  with  Mrs.  Richardson,  and 
returned  home  in  1873.  He  was  head  of  the  Latin  Department  at 
Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  from  1873  to  1876.  He  en- 
tered Boston  Latin  School  as  submaster  in  1876,  wras  made  master  in 
1885,  and  head  of  the  Latin  Department  in  190S.  He  retired  in  1913, 
and  until  the  time  of  his  death,  lived  with  his  invalid  wife  at  Wellesley 
Hills.  Mass.  It  would  be  well  tor  us  to  read  again  a part  of  his  article 
in  the  Alumni  Number  of  1923: — 

“Since  I received  your  invitation  to  contribute  something  for  the 
April  Register,  my  time  and  strength  have  been  so  much  absorbed  by 
caring  for  a great  invalid  in  my  home,  that  I can  snatch  only  a brief 
half-hour,  now  at  the  end  of  March,  to  give  expression  to  a single  thought. 
Ten  years  ago  the  coming  June,  I packed  up  my  books,  laid  aside  my 
pen,  handed  in  mv  final  report,  and  walked  out  of  the  doors  of  the  Latin 
School  building,  an  ex-teacher,  my  life-work  as  an  instructor  of  youth  at 
an  end.  The  feeling  that  has  been  growing  deeper  and  deeper  in  my 
breast  since  then,  is,  that  it  is  not  what  we  think,  or  what  we  know, 
that  counts  in  the  on-going  of  the  world,  but  what  we  are  and  what 
we  do.  As  the  Latin  School  boy  pegs  away  at  his  lessons,  let  not  his 
motto  be  ‘to  shine’,  but,  written  large  and  bright,  let  it  be  ‘to  serve’.” 

Mr.  Richardson’s  favorite  bit  of  poetry  was  the  following  from  Kip- 
ling:— 

“Ye  have  Read,  ye  have  Heard,  ve  have  Thought,”  he  said.  “And 
the  tale  is  yet  to  run — 

By  the  worth  of  the  body  that  once  ye  had — what  ha’  ye  Done?” 
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Cbe  Reason  totjp  JIops  stjoulb  stubp  ttjc  Constitutional  itnstorp  of  Massachusetts 

anb  of  tlje  fHniteb  States 

FRANK  WASHBURN  GRINNELL  ’91 

Member  and  Secretary , Massachusetts  Judicial  Council 

When  a middle-aged  graduate  is  asked  to  write  something  for  a boys’  magazine, 
like  the  Latin  School  Register,  he  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  know  what  to  write  about 
and  how  to  write  it.  In  trying  to  avoid  “talking  over  the  heads”  of  the  younger 
boys  he  is  apt  to  give  the  older  boys  the  idea  that  they  are  being  “talked  down  to.” 

1 should  be  sorry  to  do  either  of  these  things. 

The  Latin  School  is  as  old  as  Massachusetts  and  more  than  twice  as  old  as 
the  United  States.  Latin  School  boys  have  entered  prominently  into  the  history 
of  the  country  in  the  past.  I hope  they  will  do  so  in  the  future;  but,  to  do  it,  they 
must  study  that  history.  How  much  of  our  constructive  constitutional  history,  as 
distinguished  from  the  more  exciting  and  dramatic  story  of  revolutionary  battles, 
is  taught  in  school  now,  I do  not  know.  1 hope  you  get  more  of  it  than  I have  any 
memory  of  getting  when  I was  there.  However  that  may  be,  I am  going  to  tell 
you  what,  or,  perhaps  better,  how,  I think  of  the  first  seven  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  some  of  you  in  your  own  think- 
ing about  your  country. 

In  these  days,  many  people  seem  to  think  that  George  Washington  and  others 
are  “mossbacks”.  They  like  Washington’s  birthday  as  a holiday,  but  they  seem 
to  think  that  nobody  thought  anything  in  those  days  that  is  worth  our  studying 
to-day.  That,  of  course,  is  nonsense.  As  you  grow  older  you  will  hear  a good  deal 
of  nonsense  talked  and  may  talk  some  of  it  yourselves,  like  the  rest  of  us,  unless  you 
think  hard.  \rou  will  find  many  people  who  are  afraid  of  being  called  “conserva- 
tive” or  “reactionary”  and  you  will  find  many  other  people  who  are  afraid  of  being 
called  “radical”  or  “liberal”.  Remember  that  we  are  living  in  a time  when  ad- 
jectives and  superlatives  are  used  about  people  and  things  so  freely  that  they 
have  very  little  meaning  of  any  kind  except  to  indicate  a lack  of  critical  discrimina- 
tion in  the  person  who  uses  them. 

Accordingly,  in  your  own  thinking,  remember  the  advice  given  by  President 
Coolidge,  in  his  short  address  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  when  he  was  first 
elected  as  its  president,  in  1914,  “Don’t  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  multiplication  table.” 

Our  National  Constitution  begins,  “We  the  people  of  the  United  States  * * * 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution.”  What  do  those  words  mean?  Why  are 
they  there? 

In  order  to  understand  that,  we  must  first  understand  what  a constitution  is 
and  how  we  got  one. 

There  are  two  old  proverbs, — “Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,”  and  “What 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.”  You  could  not  play  baseball  if 
you  all  tried  to  pitch  at  the  same  time.  Neither  could  you  play  unless  it  was  one 
boy’s  business  to  pitch  and  another’s  to  catch,  and  so  on.  Those  proverbs  are  at 
the  bottom  of  government  as  well  as  baseball.  In  both  you  need  rules.  After  the 
Revolution,  Americans  had  no  rules  to  live  by.  They  called  themselves  “the 
United  States,”  but  they  had  been  united  only  by  helping  each  other  to  fight. 
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When  fighting  was  over  there  were  thirteen  separate  states,  and  they  all  wanted  to 
“pitch”.  None  of  them  wanted  to  pay  for  bats  and  balls,  and  they  began  to  squab- 
ble. The  Revolutionary  Congress  was  a sort  of  umpire,  but  they  would  not  mind  the 
umpire.  Wise  men  knew  that  unless  we  could  stop  this  we  wrere  not  strong  enough 
to  be  free,  and  some  other  nation  would  come  and  take  away  our  freedom.  So  each 
state  sent  men  to  Philadelphia  in  1787,  to  talk  it  over  and  think  out  rules  by  which 
we  could  live  together  without  squabbling.  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  there  and  others  who  knewr  the  way  different  rules  had  w'orked. 
They  thought  out  a plan  for  uniting  the  States  for  national  purposes  which  con- 
cerned them  all,  and,  at  the  same  time  allowing  each  state  to  make  its  own  rules 
about  local  things  which  would  not  cause  squabbles.  This  plan  became  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  order  that  this  plan  for  a new  separate  national  government,  with  rules 
of  its  own,  should  be  trusted,  the  voters  of  each  State  were  asked  to  elect  a separate 
convention  of  men  to  represent  them  in  considering  it,  because  the  voters  could  not 
all  meet  together  in  one  place.  These  conventions,  each  representing  part  of  the 
people,  studied  and  ratified  it,  so  that,  when  these  different  parts  agreed  on  it  in 
1788,  they  gave  a real  meaning  to  the  opening  words: 

“We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

Then  followed  the  framework  of  the  government.  In  1789,  ten  other  rules 
called  “amendments”  were  added.  As  they  protect  the  rights  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  they  are  called  the  “Bill  of  Rights”.  Since  then  every  child  born 
in  any  state  has  become  one  of  the  “people”,  or  citizens,  of  the  United  States, 
whose  rights  are  protected.  Now,  while  children  are  “people”,  they  do  not  vote. 
You  have  to  learn  about  the  constitution  so  that  you  can  understand  why  you  vote 
when  you  are  older,  and  the  word  “people”  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  voters,  or, 
sometimes,  only  a majority  of  voters. 

But  “We  the  people”  means  much  more  than  this  to-day.  The  children  of 
1789  and  generations  of  other  children,  grew  up  to  be  voters.  They  learned  about 
the  Constitution  and  lived  under  it.  One  of  those  children  was  named  Daniel 
Webster.  Another  was  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  fact  that  there  have 
been  only  nine  changes  since  1789  means  that  the  great  majority  of  millions  of 
American  children,  as  they  have  grown  up,  have  believed  in  the  constitutional  rules 
of  Washington  and  Franklin  as  good  rules  to  live  by.  Many  of  those  grown-up 
children  gave  their  lives,  in  the  Civil  War,  to  protect  that  constitution  and  keep  the 
states  united,  and  in  the  World  War  to  protect  it  again.  So  all  these  children  of 
the  past  are  part  of  “We  the  people  of  the  United  States”  and  we  have  their  struggles 
and  sacrifices  and  judgment  to  help  us  to  live  together  and  be  strong.  And,  as 
they  have  helped  us,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  help  those  who  come  after  us  by  under- 
standing and  protecting  that  constitution  in  order,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  that 
“government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.” 
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(Matter  EotiinSon 

The  entire  school  body  feels  the  loss  ol  Walter  Augustine  Robinson, 
one  of  its  older  masters,  who  passed  beyond  on  New  Year’s  Day,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  life.  Mr.  Robinson  served  for  fit  tv  years  as  few 
men  have  served.  Although  ill  and  worn,  he  finished  his  work  of  the 
first  term,  but  when  it  was  over,  he  relaxed  and  sank  rapidly  to  his 
eternal  rest.  Mr.  Robinson  was  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in 
1876.  He  was  a most  active  citizen,  and  his  wholehearted  service 
to  the  church,  town,  and  Commonwealth  will  long  be  remembered. 
As  chairman  of  “Memorial  Commission  for  the  Massachusetts  Dead 
of  the  World  War,”  he  spent  two  summers  in  France,  and  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  a site  in  St.  Mihiel,  superbly  suited  by  position  and  historic 
interest  to  be  the  setting  for  the  Massachusetts  Memorial.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  memorial  erected,  but  when  it  shall  be  finished,  there  will 
stand  on  the  state  highway,  between  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun,  overlooking 
the  Meuse  and  the  double  line  of  German  trenches  held  by  them  during 
their  four  years  of  occupancy  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient,  a monument  of 
living  bronze  and  stone,  memorial  at  once  to  the  sacrifice  of  our  dead 
soldiers,  and  to  the  integrity  and  faithfulness  of  their  now  deceased 
devotee. 

“I  hope  to  be  a man  among  men  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  so 
hope  not  to  put  on  the  traditional  narrowness  of  the  pedagogue.” 

This  hope  was  realized  to  its  lullest,  lor  no  man  ever  enjoyed  life 
more  thoroughly  than  this  whole-souled  friend,  devoted  Christian,  and 
faithful  public  servant. 
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Che  Uiquitmtion  of  ^International  Commercial  anti  ^financial  Ilnbebtebnefig 

EDWIN  ARTHUR  BALDWIN,  ’91 
{Manager,  Department  of  Europe,  International  General  Electric  Co.) 

If  Jones  borrows  a Boston  car-fare  from  Smith,  the  transaction  is  liquidated 
by  the  simple  act  of  having  Jones  hand  back  to  Smith  the  sum  of  ten  cents  in  legal 
tender.  Before  this  settlement  is  made,  Smith  may  have  got  the  loan  of  five  post 
cards  from  Jones,  in  which  case  the  books  are  cleaned  if  Jones  pays  Smith  five 
cents. 

Assuming  that  Jones  and  Smith,  living  in  Boston,  have  had  transactions  with 
Brown  and  Robinson  of  Worcester,  out  ot  which  Jones  owes  Brown  two  dollars  and 
Robinson  owes  Smith  a like  sum.  One  way  to  square  these  accounts  is  for  the  prin- 
cipals to  ideal  directly  with  each  other,  and  under  this  assumption  Jones  will  send 
two  dollars  to  Brown  while  Robinson  will  make  a corresponding  remittance  to 
Smith.  This  means  money  in  transit  both  ways,  between  Boston  and  Worcester, 
with  expense  for  postage  and  registration  of  letters  in  any  case,  and  with  possible 
loss  in  the  mails  as  an  eventuality. 

There  is  a simpler,  safer  and  quicker  way  of  squaring  these  transactions  if  all 
the  parties  will  act  in  concert.  In  the  case  supposed,  Brown  and  Smith  are  each  in 
expectation  of  two  dollars  and  will  be  quite  prepared  to  consider  the  debts  dis- 
charged, regardless  of  the  source  from  which  the  debtors  may  arrange  to  have  their 
payments  effected.  Jones  and  Robinson  on  the  other  hand,  each  owing  two  dollars, 
will  be  willing  to  act  on  any  instructions,  to  be  given  by  their  creditors,  concerning 
the  persons  to  whom  these  moneys  shall  be  paid. 


BOSTON 


WORCESTER 


I 


Brown  (creditor  for  $2.)  . . 
Robinson  (debtor  for  $2.).  . 


(Horizontal  arrows  show  path  money  would  take  if  debts  liquidated 
directly  between  principals. 

(Vertical  arrows  show  path  taken  by  money  to  liquidate  debt  without 
sending  cash  between  the  two  cities.) 

By  prearrangement  Jones  will,  therefore,  hand  two  dollars  to  Smith,  while 
Robinson  will  pay  a similar  sum  to  Brown.  Each  person  owing  money  will  thus 
have  paid,  and  each  person  entitled  to  money  will  have  received  it.  All  accounts 
are  squared  without  sending  cash  from  Boston  to  Worcester  or  vice  versa  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  settling  in  Worcester  the  debts  and  credits  affecting  the  persons 
of  Worcester  and  of  settling  in  Boston  the  transactions  affecting  those  living  in  the 
latter  city. 

If  the  respective  debts  arc  not  equal — as  say,  if  Jones  owes  Brown  one  dollar — 
then  Robinson  hands  Brown  one  dollar  and  sends  a dollar  to  Smith,  while  Smith 
collects  from  Jones  the  dollar  that  Jones  owed  Brown.  This  gives  Smith  the  two 
dollars  owing  to  him;  Brown  has  received  from  Robinson  the  dollar  that  Brown  was 
entitled  to  from  Jones;  and  Robinson  has  discharged  his  two-dollar  debt  by  paying 
one  dollar  to  Brown  and  by  mailing  one  dollar  to  Smith. 

As  before,  all  accounts  are  squared,  and  though  the  inequality  of  the  accounts 
has  necessitated  mail  transmittal  of  the  uncompensated  portion,  the  respective 
transactions  that  would  have  involved  sending  a total  of  three  dollars  through  the 
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mail  if  settled  between  principals  only,  have  been  discharged  by  a remittanceoi  but 
a single  dollar  when  liquidated  by  offsetting  the  respective  debits  and  credits  in  the 
respective  cities. 

Manifestly  in  practical  life  there  can  be  no  general  assemblage  of  the  business 
men  of  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  tallying  and  checking  off  their  individual  ac- 
counts with  the  view  to  determining  the  excess  or  deficiency  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  persons  of  another  city,  but  the  same  result  is  secured  through  the  com- 
plex and  sensitive  organism  that  our  modern  banking  system  has  become.  The 
task  almost  performs  itself,  as  one  might  say,  when  the  cheques  drawn  on  the 
respective  banks  pass  through  the  central  institution  known  as  the  Clearing  House, 
which  is  an  institution  conducted  for  the  express  purpose  of  determining  daily, 
whether  and  in  what  sum  the  aggregate  of  cheques  drawn  on  one  bank  exceeds  the 
amount  of  cheques  on  other  banks  and  thus  of  permitting  settlements  between  banks 
to  be  made  by  the  transfer  of  residual  rather  than  total  amounts,  just  as  applied 
to  the  hypothetical  transactions  already  cited. 

In  a larger  way  the  Clearing  Houses  of  the  several  cities  offset  the  respective 
inter-city  debits  so  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  transactions  that  require  actual 
money  for  their  liquidation  is  reduced  to  relatively  small  proportions. 

On  the  same  principle,  again,  international  transactions  are  offset;  and  though 
there  are  no  national  clearing  houses,  the  great  (and  relatively  few)  concerns  dealing 
in  international  finance  perform  a corresponding  function.  How  well  they  succeed 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the  fifteen  years  beginning  with  1900,  the  actual 
money  shipped  from  and  into  the  United  States  in  any  one  year  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars,  with  a yearly  average  under  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  although  the  value  of  goods  shipped  into  and  out  of  this  country 
in  that  period  averaged  over  three  billions.  Stated  in  other  terms,  shipment  of 
money  was  required  only  to  the  extent  of  about  four  percent  of  our  so-called  “visible’’ 
trade. 

The  essentially  collective  nature  of  these  numberless  international  transactions 
is  not  apparent  when  we  become  concerned  as  individuals  in  some  situation  that 
requires  us,  as  we  say,  to  “send  money”  abroad.  If  an  American  merchant  intending 
to  sell  French  silks  orders  these  goods  from  a concern  in  Marseilles,  he  simply  goes 
to  his  bankers  and  buys  a “draft”  for  the  necessary  amount  of  francs  with  which  to 
pay  the  bill.  This  draft  is  simply  a cheque  drawn  on  some  French  bank,  and  like 
any  other  cheque,  is  a piece  of  paper  which  directs  the  bank  to  pay  a certain  sum  of 
money  to  a certain  payee.  Generally  speaking,  the  American  merchant  does  not 
know  nor  care  whether  some  French  concern  is  buying  certain  goods  from  America 
at  about  the  same  time,  nor  whether  the  French  purchase  of  American  goods  is  of 
smaller  or  greater  amount.  It  is  not  important  that  he  give  his  immediate  concern 
to  such  a matter.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  American 
purchases  in  France  came  somewhere  near  equalling  the  aggregate  of  French  pur- 
chases in  America  over  a reasonable  period,  because  if  such  approximate  equality 
is  not  attained  several  things  may  happen. 

If  French  purchases  in  America  are  materially  in  excess  of  American  purchases 
in  France,  there  will  remain  a net  balance  due  from  the  citizens  of  France,  taken  as 
a unit,  to  the  people  of  America,  and  the  balance  cannot  be  liquidated  until  France 
can  ship  to  America  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  only  internationally  accepted  money 
to  make  up  the  difference.  Gold  in  bars  of  virgin  metal  or  in  coins  of  known  purity, 
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is  (he  only  medium  that  passes  current  between  one  country  and  another,  and  if 
the  account  is  to  be  balanced  the  only  alternative  is  that  France  shall  procure  and 
ship  the  requisite  quantity  of  the  precious  metal. 

Before  the  war,  with  the  currencies  of  virtually  all  civilized  nations  on  a gold 
basis,  no  material  difficulty  was  ordinarily  encountered  in  making  gold  remittances 
when  required  by  the  balance  of  trade.  At  present,  only  the  United  States  of 
all  the  great  commercial  nations,  is  actually  in  a position  to — and  does — redeem  its 
paper  money  for  gold  on  demand.  In  other  countries  there  are  embargoes  on  the 
exportation  of  gold,  lest  the  already  scanty  metallic  reserves  underlying  the 
paper  money,  be  further  depleted.  Sweden  is  practically  the  only  European 
country  that  will  to-day  give  out  gold  in  exchange  for  its  bank  notes.  In  its  inabilitv 
to  sanction  the  free  exportation  of  gold,  France  is  thus  keeping  company  with  most 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe  which  are  suffering  the  economic  consequences  of 
the  war. 

What  now  takes  place  in  the  face  of  an  inability  to  discharge  a trade  balance 
by  recourse  to  gold  shipments?  In  effect,  the  French  merchants  concerned  solicit 
their  bankers  to  seek  out  somebody  who  has  dollars  on  deposit  in  New  York  willing 
to  turn  those  dollars  over  to  the  French  merchant  for  a consideration.  If  the 
French  merchants  simply  borrow  these  dollars,  no  real  remedy  is  obtained,  because 
such  a manner  of  proceeding  simply  postpones  the  obligation.  The  dollars  due 
must  eventually  be  repaid. 

There  are  only  two  considerations  for  which  the  holders  of  these  American 
dollars  will  be  willing  to  part  with  them.  One  is  in  exchange  for  goods;  and  this 
is  the  solution  which  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  Frenchman,  for  it  then 
becomes  simply  another  purchase  of  French  products  and  tends  to  that  extent  to 
reduce  the  net  payable  difference  with  which  we  started.  The  alternative  is  to 
find  some  American  (and  this  hypothetical  American  will  be  a collective  sort  of 
person  made  up  of  many  individuals,  firms  or  banks,  having  business  relations 
with  France),  who  has  dollars  on  deposit  in  America,  but  who  is  willing  to  turn  over 
all  or  some  part  of  those  deposits  to  some  Frenchman  (likewise  collectively  meant) 
upon  being  given  possession  and  control  over  a certain  number  of  units  of  French 
money  theretofore  constituting  the  bank  balance  carried  in  francs  and  in  France 
by  our  French  customers.  If  the  urgency  under  which  the  French  purchaser  finds 
himself  is  sufficiently  great,  he  will  be  willing  to  offer  a progressively  larger  number 
of  francs  for  a given  number  of  dollars.  This  in  effect  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
why  American  dollars  measured  in  terms  of  francs  now  stand  at  a figure  so  much 
higher  than  before  the  war. 

Some  point  in  the  bidding-up  process  will  however  be  finally  reached  in  which 
the  American  with  a bank  balance  in  New  York,  counted  of  course  in  dollars,  will 
be  willing  to  exchange  it  for  a bank  balance  in  francs  in  France.  If  the  pressure 
is  more  severe — that  is,  if  the  net  remaining  amount  to  be  liquidated  is  assumed  to 
be  still  larger — the  bidding-up  will  be  sharper,  the  “price”  paid  for  the  dollars  will 
be  higher,  and  “exchange  on  New  York”  will  cost  the  French  merchant  very  dear 
indeed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  predict  what  levels  might  finally  be  reached — 
short  of  financial  collapse — if  the  rapid  liquidation  of  very  large  international  in- 
debtedness should  be  exacted. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  situation  becomes  stable  before  reaching  extremes, 
it  is  appropriate  to  inquire  at  this  point  into  the  motive  of  the  American  who  is  will- 
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ing  for  a price  to  exchange  his  New  York  bank  balance  in  dollars  for  a Paris  bank 
balance  in  francs.  Obviously  he  cannot  spend  francs  in  New  York.  The  onl> 
place  where  francs  can  be  spent  is  in  France  and  the  only  way  in  which  to  spend 
francs  in  France  is  to  buy  something  in  France — and  so  the  situation  is  seen  to 
assume  its  correct  and  essential  aspect. 

Out  of  the  regular  commercial  transactions  to  which  this  consideration  has  been 
devoted  there  is  presumed  to  have  resulted  a net  residue  owing  by  France  to  America. 
France  could  not  liquidate  this  residue  in  gold.  She  has  recourse  to  the  normal  proc- 
ess of  “buying  exchange  on  New  York”.  This  connoted  the  acquisition  of  French 
bank  balances  b y Americans.  These  French  balances  could  b e useful  for 
but  one  purpose,  namely,  for  the  purchase  oi  French  goods.  Such  balances  may 
conceivably  have  remained  idle  and  unused  for  a greater  or  less  length  of  time 
according  to  the  inclination  of  their  (now)  American  owner.  But  when  finally 
employed,  either  by  the  immediate  holder  or  by  another,  to  whom  his  title  may 
have  passed,  they  found  employment  in  the  only  possible  way,  that  is  to  say  in 
being  exchanged  for  French  goods. 

Although  in  actual  practice  numberless  variants  will  attend  the  development 
of  the  situation  that  has  been  sketched  hypothetically  and  in  its  bare  outlines  above, 
the  sum  total  of  any  set  of  international  transactions  follows  the  course  indicated 
and  attains  precisely  and  inevitably  the  result  mentioned.  International  balances 
in  their  ultimate  aspect  can  be  liquidated  only  by  shipping  gold  or  by  shipping 
goods. 

International  indebtedness  arises  normally  and  for  the  most  part  out  of  inter- 
national purchases.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  commodities  shipped  across 
national  frontiers  comes  surprisingly  near  to  equalizing  over  considerable  periods 
of  time  as  between  any  two  countries  living  under  substantially  similar  standards, 
except,  for  certain  highly  organized  and  populous  nations,  food-stuffs  and  raw 
materials  must  be  imported  in  large  quantities  because  the  density  of  population  or 
the  lack  of  national  resources  precludes  a sufficient  volume  of  indigenous  production. 
Such  indebtedness  may  arise  also  out  of  the  fact  that  the  nationals  of  one  country 
may  look  to  those  of  another  for  the  performance  01  certain  services  that  the  people 
of  the  second  country  are  fitted  to  render.  Great  Britain,  as  the  premier  ocean 
carrying  nation  of  the  world,  has  long  rendered  services  of  this  kind  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  money  that  British  ship  owners  have  received  for  freights  carried  in 
their  ships  constitutes  an  important  item  in  the  true  trade  balance  of  Britain, 
because  money  paid  to  England  for  freights  counts  the  same  in  her  international 
bookkeeping  as  does  money  received  for  export  shipments  of  cotton  goods  from 
Manchester  or  cutlery  from  Sheffield.  In  like  manner,  all  sums  paid  to  foreign 
insurance  companies,  or  spent  in  foreign  travel,  constitute  true  imports,  in  the 
economic  sense,  for  the  paying  nation.  It  is  estimated  that  American  travelers 
spend  abroad  about  five  hundred  million  dollars  annually,  a sum  approaching  one- 
seventh  of  the  value  of  the  physical  commodities  that  come  into  the  United  States 
each  year  from  abroad  and  adding,  to  this  extent,  to  the  sum  total  of  the  imports 
that  are  to  be  compensated  by  our  exports.  Items  of  this  category  enter  into  the 
international  balances  of  every  country.  They  are  of  almost  countless  variety  and 
embrace  immigrants’  remittances,  interest  and  dividends  on  foreign  loans  and 
investments,  fees  paid  to  foreign  lawyers  or  experts,  and  all  payments  made  in  re- 
spect of  any  service  whatsoever  rendered  by  the  foreigner.  Such  “invisible”  items 
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often  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the  total  import  and  export  “trade”. 

Temporarily  favorable  interest  rates  or  the  existence  of  some  compelling 
urgency  have  likewise  had  their  effect  on  the  complexion  of  international  indebted- 
ness. 

The  former  of  these  conditions  has  made  possible  the  flotation  of  corporate, 
municipal,  and  government  loans  from  time  to  time  in  foreign  markets,  where 
borrowings  could  be  effected  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  at  home.  The 
latter  are  reflected  in  the  gigantic  advances  obtained  in  America,  during  and  since 
the  war,  by  many  foreign  governments.  These  immense  loans,  overshadowing  all 
previous  transactions  in  international  finance,  command  and  merit  a large  share  of 
our  attention  because  clear  thinking  is  so  necessary  in  approaching  any  discussion 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  their  liquidation. 

Their  magnitude  instantly  precludes  any  possibility  that  they  might  at  once 
be  liquidated  in  gold  fer  the  reason  that  the  face  value  of  the  loans  exceeds  the  total 
world  supply  of  gold — about  half  of  which,  moreover,  is  in  the  vaults  and  strong- 
boxes of  this  country  already.  Even  their  gradual  liquidation  in  gold  is  nearly  if 
not  quite  impossible,  even  in  theory,  because  the  total  quantity  of  metal  that  would 
be  required  for  the  progressive  payments  in  reduction  of  principal  and  for  interest 
is  probably  in  excess  of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  likely  to  be  produced  during 
whatever  term  of  years  might  be  set  for  the  completion  of  the  transaction. 

W e come  back  to  the  fundamental  principle,  then,  of  repayment  in  goods  if 
repayment  is  to  be  made  at  all,  and  in  this  we  shall  wish  to  keep  in  mind  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  commercial  position  of  the  United  States  warrants,  or  the  pro- 
ducing capabilities  of  the  borrowers  will  permit  the  essential  two  objects  to  be 
obtained.  These  two  are  first  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  absorb  the  re- 
quisite increase  in  imports  and,  second,  the  ability  of  the  borrowers  so  to  organize 
their  domestic  economy  as  to  enable  them  to  produce  more  than  they  consume  to 
a degree  that  will  afford  the  exportable  surplus  representing  the  annual  payment 
that  they  may  set  themselves  to  make. 


Cfje  Smerican's  Creeb 

1 believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people;  whose  just 
powers  are  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  a democracy  in  a republic; 
a sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign 
states;  a perfect  union,  one  and  insep- 
arable; established  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality,  justice  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it  ; to  support  its  consti- 
tution; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its 
flag;  and  to  defend  it  from  all  its 
enemies. 
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'84 — James  A.  Gallivan  has  been  re-elected  to  Congress  from  the  12th  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts.  He  has  been  in  the  House  since  1914. 

* * * * * 

'85 — “Annual  Magazine  Subject-Index  1923”  has  been  recently  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Frederick  W.  Faxon  '85. 

* H®  * * h® 

'80 — Charles  H.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  a trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Library,  an  important  collection  in  the  State  House,  Boston. 

* 4®  * * * 

’88— At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  October 

20,  1924,  Arthur  Woods  was  elected  vice-president. 

***** 

'89 — David  S.  Muzzey  has  recently  published  through  Ginn  & Co.,  the  book,  “The 

United  States  of  America:  Volume  II,  From  the  Civil  War.” 

***** 

'91 — The  November  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly,  the  publication  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  contained  an  article  by  Frank  W.  Grinnell, 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  entitled  “The  Government  of  Massachusetts 
Prior  to  the  Federal  Constitution.” 

* * * H®  H® 

'92—  Carleton  E.  Noyes  is  the  author  of  “The  Genius  of  Israel”,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

***** 

'93 — A bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  Elmer  E.  Southard,  M.  D.,  has  been  placed  on 
the  wall  in  the  main  reception  room  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital.  Dr. 
Southard  was  the  first  director  of  that  hospital,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
from  1912  until  his  death  in  1920.  He  was  a prominent  member  of  many 
medical  organizations. 

’95— Frank  O.  White  now  has  his  law  office  at  31  Milk  Street,  Boston. 

* * * * * 

’97— John  F.  Havey  has  moved  his  office  to  the  First  National  Bank  Building,  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston. 

***** 

’02— Frank  B.  Phinney  was  recently  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

* * * * * 

'08— Constantine  E.  McGuire  is  the  editor  of  “Catholic  Builders  of  the  Nation”. 

This  book  is  published  in  five  volumes  by  the  Continental  Press  of  Boston. 

***** 

’ll — We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Harold  William  Chittick.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest. 

***** 

Leon  M.  Farrin  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  over  the  towns 
of  Hanover,  Hanson,  and  Norwell,  Mass. 
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Malcolm  J.  Logan  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Football  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  season  of  1925,  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Logan  is  also  on  the 
committee  for  the  erection  of  a memorial  to  the  late  Percy  D.  Haughton  in 
Cambridge. 

H.  Artemas  Packard  is  an  instructor  in  English  at  Dartmouth  College. 

’13 — Harold  W.  Gleason,  who  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Trinity  College 
last  June,  is  head  of  the  English  Department  at  Kingswood  School,  West 
Hartford. 

TO — At  a meeting  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  Russell  M.  Sanders  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee. 

T8 — Melvin  Webber  has  recently  returned  from  a two  year’s  art  study  in  Europe, 
and  will  become  a member  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard  in  February. 

T9 — The  Mary  Copley  Thaw  Fellowship  at  Harvard  for  work  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  has  been  awarded  to  Harry 
L.  Shapiro. 

’21 — Veasey  Peirce  is  captain  of  track  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and 
a member  of  the  varsity  mile  relay  team. 

Douglas  Gates  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Brown  Jug , brown  University’s 
monthly  humorous  paper. 

’24 — Joseph  Nolan  recently  won  the  Peabody  Scholarship  at  Exeter  for  excellence 
in  studies. 

John  Nordberg  has  played  a fine  game  on  the  Harvard  Freshman  football 
team  in  the  season  just  past. 

Boston  Latin  School  had  the  fourth  highest  list  of  men  who  attained 
“honorable  mention”  at  the  entrance  examinations  to  Harvard  College  in  1924. 
The  Latin  School  honor  men  were  Jacob  L.  Ephross,  Robert  Eienberg,  Ira 
Markwett,  and  Martin  Tall. 

* * * * * 

’07 — Joseph  O.  Daly  is  the  new  military  director  at  Harvard  College. 

’81 — At  a farewell  rally  in  honor  of  Dean  Pound  of  Harvard,  George  R.  Nutter 

made  a short  address  commending  the  famed  educator’s  work  at  Cambridge. 

* * * * * 

24 — Many  cartoons  drawn  by  Chester  L.  Solomont  are  seen  in  the  Harvard  Lampoon , 
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Ctittorials 

Among  the  letters  to  the  Editor  received  in  the  past  month  was  found  one  which 
we  have  chosen  to  answer  in  an  editorial  because  of  its  importance.  It  was  asked 
why  we  do  not  have  more  weekly  speakers  as  the  other  schools  do.  The  questioner 
cited  several  high  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  which  have  speakers  every  week 
on  a variety  of  topics.  One  week  there  will  be  a man  to  speak  on  “Forest  Conserva- 
tion.” Another  week  someone  will  come  from  the  Near  East  Relief  to  tell  of  their 
very  interesting  work  across  the  seas.  During  Fire  Prevention  Week  a fireman  will 
give  the  proverbial  ounce  of  prevention  that  is  worth  the  pound  of  cure,  and  so 
throughout  the  year. 

In  answer  to  this  we  wish  to  say  that  we  heartily  concur  with  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  Indeed  we  should  have  more  speakers!  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  a 
schoolboy  should  have  a good  understanding  of  what  worthwhile  is  going  on  outside 
school.  A newspaper  will  not  teach  much  of  worthwhile  things  except  through  its 
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editorials.  The  only  way  to  learn  about  such  things  is  through  the  articles  in  go.)  1 
magazines  or  better  si’ll  through  lectures. 

Everyone  who  goes  to  the  Tech  lectures  enjoys  them.  Every  month 
they  are  held  they  are  overcrowded.  Each  one  is  given  three  times  and 
vet  some  people  turned  away.  Yet  Science  is  not  the  only  interesting  topic  in  the 
world,  by  any  means,  nor  is  it  the  only  one  worth  learning  about  either. 

We  had  on  Navy  Day  an  ensign  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  who  spoke  of  the  meaning 
of  that  day.  It  is  such  speakers  that  we  want.  Was  not  Navy  Day  more  vivid  to 
us  because  of  his  visit,  and  will  we  not  attach  more  significance  to  it  in  the  future? 
Let  there  be  more  speakers  that  the  Latin  School  may  be  the  leader  in  this  as  in 
other  affairs.  Let  it  be  said  that  Latin  School  has  the  pick  of  good  speakers  on  its 
platform.  Let  the  Register  be  able  to  report  occasions  of  such  visitors  often. 

# % sfc 

WHAT’S  THE  USE? 

It  was  a balmy  afternoon  in  the  Spring  of  1636.  Just  a perfect  day  for  a game 
of  ball!  The  Latin  School  boys  of  that  day  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weather;  and  the  great  game  between  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Puritan  A.  C.  was 
to  take  place  that  afternoon.  So,  after  the  last  school-bell  rang,  a countless  horde 
of  eager  boys  trooped  out  of  school  and  marched  to  Boston  Common.  Very  shortly 
the  game  began,  and  what  a game  it  was!  Your  ancestors  were  inspired  just  as 
much  by  the  game  of  three-old-cat  in  their  day  as  you  are  today  by  the  World 
Series.  And  especially,  when  the  field  was  growing  darker,  the  splendid  playing 
of  Eddie  Hopkins  for  the  Puritans  roused  shouts  of  joy  from  the  “fans”.  It  was 
due  to  his  work  that  the  Puritans  won  the  battle. 

After  the  game,  the  hero  of  the  day  gathered  up  his  books  and  slowly  trudged 
homeward  in  the  darkness.  When  he  reached  his  humble  log-dwelling,  he  flung  his 
books  on  one  chair,  and  his  weary  body  on  another.  He  ate  his  supper  and  leaving 
his  books  in  the  kitchen,  went  to  bed;  for  he  was  very  tired,  and  besides  oil  was  too 
expensive  for  keeping  the  lamp  lit  long  after  dark.  . . . 

It  was  a tingling  afternoon  in  the  Winter  of  1926.  The  skating  at  the  Public 
Gardens  was  fine.  Indeed,  it  was  so  fine  that  Eddie  Hopkins  and  his  “crowd” 
had  all  brought  their  skates  along  to  school.  When  the  seventh  period  was  over 
thev  all  rushed  forth  and  took  a car  for  the  Gardens.  The  ice  was  so  good  that  they 
didn’t  leave  it  until  long  after  dark.  Then  Eddie  Hopkins  took  off  his  skates, 
picked  up  his  books  (or  rather  book),  and  boarded  the  street-car  for  home. 

When  he  arrived,  he  flung  away  his  books  and  sat  down  to  a late  dinner.  Af- 
ter that,  he  proceeded  to  the  living-room,  where  he  commenced  to  “fiddle  with  the 
radio”.  He  was  still  “fiddling”  when,  two  hours  later  he  heard  his  mother’s  voice 
calling  from  the  depths  of  the  house:  “Edward!  Aren’t  you  ever  going  to  bed?” 
“Yes,  mother,  I'm  coming!”  and  he  turned  back  to  his  radio  set.  An  hour  after, 
he  rose  from  his  upholstered  chair,  turned  off  the  electric  light,  and  went  to  bed.  . . . 

Well,  what’s  all  this  about?  Nothing  much,  except : — 

The  next  morning  Eddie  Hopkins  rose  to  recite  his  Greek  in  the  great  Latin 
School  building,  just  as  his  ever-so-great-grandfather  did  hundreds  of  years  before 
in  the  little  log-house  on  School  Street.  He  stammered  through  his  lesson,  received 
his  “plum”,  and  sat  down,  just  as  his  ever-so-great-grandfather  did  countless  years 
ago.  THAT’S  ALL! 

The  lesson  that  Eddie  Hopkins  and  his  ancestor  learned  on  those  two  days, 
separated  by  hundreds  of  years,  was  not  lines  96 — 142  of  Xenophon’s  Anabasis, 
but  this: — 

They  who  dance  must  pay  the  fiddler'. 
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Htfjenian  anti  Spartan 

Bernard  F.  Devlin  ’26 


“The  Athenians  understand  what  is  good,  but  the  Lacedemonians  practice 
it.” — Spectator. 

George  Hector  Wembley  sat  in  his  old  faded-green  morris-chair  by  the  window, 
and  looked  up  the  broad  street  without  seeing  anything,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
deserted.  A little  group  of  cleanly-dressed  children  played  on  the  sidewralk,  children 
of  the  middle  class.  It  was  not  a “toney”  neighborhood,  yet  it  boasted  clean, 
concrete  sidewalks  edged  with  red-leaved  maples,  smooth  asphalt  roads,  and  double 
rows  of  neatly-kept  two-family  houses.  Wembley  lived  here  because, — well,  be- 
cause it  suited  his  plans.  In  college,  some  twenty  years  ago,  Wembley  had  been 
dubbed  the  “champeen  nut”  of  the  university.  He  had  such  daffy  ideas!  For 
instance,  at  the  beginning  of  his  graduating  year,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  find  out 
if  one  of  his  classmates  was  right,  who  said  he  could  get  through  by  studying  only 
an  hour  a day.  At  the  end  of  the  fall  term  he  had  flunked  miserably.  Even  then 
he  could  have  recovered  himself,  for  he  was  a good  student,  but  he  wras  too  stubborn. 
He  had  started  his  proof  and  would  go  through  with  it.  The  result  was  that  he 
attended  the  university  another  year.  This  is  aside  from  our  story,  but  it  simple 
shows  Wembley’s  outstanding  characteristics. 

Four  years  after  graduating,  he  married,  went  to  live  in  the  poorer  section  of 
the  city,  and  became  the  proud  father  of  two  sons,  whom  he  named  Jarvey  and  John. 
Jarvey  was  the  older,  his  brother’s  senior  by  two  years.  He  had  dark  hair  and  black 
eyes,  and  looked  the  cleverer  of  the  pair,  which  indeed  proved  to  be  the  case  when 
they  w'ere  sent  to  school.  John  was  stouter,  had  curly  brown  hair,  mild  grey  eyes, 
and  a pleasant  smile.  About  this  time,  when  John  was  six  and  Jarvey  was  eight 
vears  old,  their  father,  unhappily  perhaps,  became  possessed  of  one  of  his  “ideas”. 
It  was  brought  about  in  the  following  way:  One  morning,  Mr.  Naisson,  an  old  crony 
of  Wembley’s,  came  to  see  him,  and  the  two  got  talking  of  politics,  education,  and 
such.  Now  Naisson  had  not  had  a college  education,  but,  as  he  himself  admitted, 
he  had  managed  to  “scrape  a livin’  out  of  the  world.”  He  had  no  sons,  but  he  said 
with  emphasis  that  if  he  had,  they’d  not  be  sent  to  college. 

“Not  by  any  means.  It’s  a pure  waste  of  perfectly  good  money.” 

Wembley  picked  him  up  on  this  point,  and  a hot  argument  ensued. 

“I  tell  you  that  a college  man  is  far  the  superior  in  every  way.  He  has  a better 
view  of  life,  a better  chance.  He  is  mentally  and  morally  superior,  if  not  physically. 
In  my  opinion,  you  are  a prejudiced  old  fool!” 

“Blah!”  cried  Mr.  Naisson  by  way  of  showing  himself  unconvinced.  He  got 
up  and  left  abruptly,  slamming  the  door  with  a disgusted  bang.  Now  if  Mr.  Naisson 
had  listened  to  reason  and  not  slammed  that  door  so  hard,  perhaps  George  Hector 
Wembley  would  not  have  given  birth  to  his  “idea”;  but  Naisson  had  not  listened 
to  reason,  and  had  slammed  the  door! 

“Jove!”  cried  George  Hector  in  a fit  of  temper,  “if  that  man  lives  long  enough, 
I’ll  make  him  see  that  I’m  right.”  He  did  not  exactly  know  how  he’d  make  the 
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stubborn  old  fool  see  it,  but  he  would  make  him.  That  night  he  lay  awake  until 
after  two  o’clock,  greatly  troubled,  and  at  last  his  “great  idea”  developed. 

“O.  K.,”  he  muttered  to  his  pillow,  “but  which  one?”  Well,  Jarvey  was  much 
the  cleverer,  and, — yes,  by  Jove,  Jarvey  it  should  be! 

After  his  wife’s  untimely  death,  Mr.  Wembley  and  sons  moved  to  Mapleglen 
Street,  because,  as  before  said,  it  suited  Mr.  Wembley’s  plans.  He  could  not  live 
in  a lowly  neighborhood,  if  one  of  his  sons  was  to  go  to  college:  and  he  could  not  live 
in  an  “exclusive”  neighborhood,  if  one  of  his  sons  was  to  work. 

II. 

George  Hector  had  been  sitting  by  his  window,  lean  chin  in  hand,  for  perhaps 
an  hour.  The  afternoon  sun  was  becoming  red,  and  the  various-pitched  whistles 
of  the  “city”  were  striving  to  drown  out  one  another,  when  a figure  turned  the  corner 
and  caught  the  old  gentleman’s  eye.  A well-built,  though  rather  slouchy  young 
fellow,  with  a bag  in  one  hand  and  a folded  newspaper  in  the  other,  meandered  up 
the  concrete  sidewalk  at  a lazy  gait. 

“Hi — yo,  Johnieeeee!” 

The  youth  waved  his  paper  at  the  children  across  the  street,  who  ran  over  to 
him.  John  reached  into  his  old  brown  bag  and  pulled  forth  an  apple  and  a half-bag 
of  peanuts,  the  which  were  left  over  from  his  lunch. 

“O  Johnnie,  I want  the  apple.  Please,  Johnnie,  I want  the  apple,”  cried  one 
of  the  children,  a healthy  little  girl  of  six. 

“Aw’  g’wan,  you  kin  hev  the  peanuts.  Gimmee  the  apple,  now  wontcha, 
Johnnie?”  pleaded  her  brother.  The  young  fellow  smiled  broadly,  and  held  both 
the  peanuts  and  the  apple  behind  his  back. 

“All  right,  Billy,  which  hand  do  you  take?” 

“Left.” 

John  unscrupulously  swapped  the  contents  of  his  hands,  and  gave  the  boy  the 
peanuts.  Mary  clapped  her  hands  and  he  smiled  again  at  her  pleasure.  The 
children  recrossed  the  street  to  play,  and  John  hurried  home.  He  saw  his  father 
sitting  in  his  usual  place  at  the  window,  and  he  waved  his  dirty  newspaper  to  him. 
Ever  since  he  could  remember,  dad  had  sat  just  that  way,  with  just  that  sort  of 
expression,  half  smile,  half  frown.  He  took  the  three  front  steps  at  a bound,  shoved 
the  door  in  with  his  shoulder,  crossed  the  little  sitting-room  floor  with  dusty  shoes, 
and  slapped  his  father’s  thigh  unceremoniously. 

“Got  a raise,  dad,”  he  burst  out,  “twenty-six  now.  And  say,  old  man  McLean 
is  sick  again.  Have  to  work  overtime  tomorrow.” 

. His  father  smiled  a proud  smile,  yet  there  remained  a puzzled  frown  on  his 
forehead. 

“And  say,  dad,  I’ve  got  you  a pip  of  a pipe.  It’s  your  birthday,  remember. 
Cost  me  four  bucks,  but  it’s  worth  it.  Regular  briar.  Try  it  out,  won’t  you, 
dad,  while  I get  something  to  eat?”  John  retired  to  the  kitchen  and  his  father 
filled  the  pipe.  Amidst  a haze  of  blue  smoke  he  tried  to  think.  Had  he  been 
wrong?  Was  Naisson  right,  after  all?  He  tried  to  think  he  wasn’t,  but  he  felt 
less  sure  of  himself  than  he  had  some  twelve  years  ago. 

III. 

His  thoughts  were  cut  short  by  a roar,  and  he  looked  out  to  see  a long,  gray 
roadster,  yellow  of  wheel  and  huge  of  motor,  draw  up  at  the  curb  before  his  house. 
From  the  front  seat  emerged  a tall,  well  built  young  man,  faultlessly  dressed,  and 
possessed  of  a self-satisfied  air.  The  children  across  the  street  stopped  playing  to 
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regard  the  car,  but  dared  not  come  nearer,  to  say  nothing  of  calling  the  young  man 
by  name.  That  individual  tossed  his  grev  felt  hat  into  the  car,  and  stepped  lightly 
up  the  front  steps,  his  black  hair  glistening  in  its  greasy  glory.  It  was  not  often 
that  Jarvey  came  home,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  for  certain  well-founded  reasons. 

“Afternoon,  guv’nor,”  said  he  listlessly,  seating  himsek  carelessly  on  the  couch 
and  scarcely  noticing  that  he  sat  on  his  brother's  best  and  only  soft  hat. 

“By  the  way,  guv’nor,”  as  if  it  had  just  occurred  to  him,  “can  you  lend  me 
oh,  say  two  hundred  and  fifty?  I’ve  got  all  my  cash  in  the  ‘New  Atlas  Oil,’  and  I 
can  clean  up  next  month,  but  I’ve  got  to  have  a little  spending  money,  you  know.” 

“Lend?”  asked  his  father  before  he  could  stop  himself.  He  frowned  and  sat 
motionless  a long  while,  but  finally  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  out  the  required 
check. 

“That’s  the  last  bit  of  money  I can  let  you  have,  son.” 

“Many  thanks,  guv’nor,”  cried  Jarvey,  whose  pulse  seemed  quickened  by  the 
possession  of  the  check.  “Got  to  be  going  now.”  He  grabbed  his  hat  and  put 
one  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

“0  say,  is  John  home?” 

Receiving  a nod,  he  stepped  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  encountered  his  “kid 
brother,”  sleeves  rolled  up  and  face  flushed,  frying  fish-cakes. 

“Filthy  job,  old  man.  Why  don’t  you  eat  at  Carlton’s.” 

“Costs  too  much,  Jarvey.  Besides,  I’d  rather  eat  at  home.  Too  many  people 
down  at  Carleton’s.  I don’t  feel  at  home  with  a crowd  around.” 

Jarvey  squinted  thoughtfully. 

“Say.  boy,  you  want  to  get  over  that.  I tell  you  what.  The  Vaughns  are 
having  a little  dinner  tonight.  Care  to  go?” 

John  let  the  grease  drip  unheeded  to  the  floor,  and  his  face  flushed  still  more 
with  pleasure. 

“Gosh,  Jarv,  that’d  be  great.  Why  that — the  Vaughns — well,  say  Jarvey, 
thanks  awfully.” 

“Pooh,  don’t  mention  it,”  patting  him  patronizingly  on  the  back.  “Be  over 
at  seven-thirty  sharp,  I’ll  be  there.  Got  to  be  going,  now,  So  long.” 

Back  in  the  car,  Jarvey  tucked  the  check  into  his  vest-pocket,  and  stepped  on 
the  gas.  He  smiled  contentedly  as  he  reviewed  his  master-strokes  and  the  pleasing 
possibilities  of  their  outcome,  Natalie  had  been  rather  indifferent  towards  him 
lately,  for  seemingly  no  reason  at  all,  unless  she  had  happened  to  see  him  that  night 
at  the  opera  with  another  of  his  friends.  Well  anyway,  his  fertile  mind  had  sug- 
gested this  ingenious  way  of  calling  back  her  attention  to  him.  Here  was  the  bank. 
Very  pleasant  business,  this,  cashing  checks!  Back  again  in  the  car,  he  tucked  a 
roll  of  bills  into  his  pocket  in  p'ace  of  the  check,  and  his  smile  broadened  into  a grin. 
The  affair  at  Vaughn’s  that  evening  was  set  for  seven.  He  had  told  John  seven- 
thirty.  It  was  to  be  a formal  occasion,  (as  was  customary  at  the  Vaughn’s)  and  he 
knew  his  brother  had  no  evening  dress.  Arriving  late  at  Vaughn’s,  and  without  a 
dress-suit.  Oh,  this  was  rich!  Very  rich,  and  very  beneficial  to  himself  as  well. 
He'd  take  the  trouble  to  present  himself  at  his  best.  This  comparison  between  John 
and  him  could  not  help  but  accentuate  his  manners  and  taste  in  the  eyes  of  Natalie, 
whom  he  really  thought  he  loved  somewhat.  And  surely  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grover 
Millis  Vaughn  would  notice  the  difference. 

“Aye,  there’s  the  rub,”  quoth  Jarvey.  “Boy,  you  sure  are  a genius.  Shake.” 
And  he  shook  his  own  hand  in  glee. 
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IV. 

As  John  took  the  trolley  at  seven  o’clock,  lie  fell  quite  important.  He  had 
brushed  up  his  tweed  suit  in  fine  shape,  and  wore  his  new  cap,  having  found  his  one 
and  only  soft  hat  rather  dilapidated,  and  across  his  chest  there  dangled  the  heavy 
gold  chain  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his  father  for  the  occasion.  He  continually 
drew  forth  his  huge  silver  watch,  and  at  last  got  off  at  Blanchard  Drive  when  his 
timepiece  said  seven-fifteen.  Plenty  of  time.  He  walked  slowly  and  regained 
his  composure.  Say,  Jarvey  sure  was  a brick!  He  glanced  again  at  his  radium- 
faced watch,  as  he  mounted  the  wide  front  steps  and  searched  in  the  darkness  for 
the  bell. 

“Seven-thirty.  That’s  perfect.  But  where  the  deuce  is  the  bell?” 

At  last  his  hand  touched  the  knocker  on  the  door. 

“Crazy  thing!  How  can  anyone  ever  hear  that,  anyway?  Could  knock  with 
my  fist  just  as  well." 

Nevertheless,  he  lifted  the  brass  handle  and  threw  it  back  in  place.  Crash! 
John  staggered  back. 

“What  the  deuce — ” 

But  he  was  cut  short  by  a fat,  red-faced,  stiff-backed  butler,  who  opened  the 
door  and  asked  with  ill  concealed  disgust  where  the  conflagration  was. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I didn’t  know  the  blamed  thing  made  so  much  racket. 
Ts  my  brother  here?’’ 

“Huh?  Your  br— , O yeah,”  drawled  the  stiff-backed  one,  becoming  less 
stiff-backed  now,  and  smiling  a smug  smile  which  didn’t  please  John  at  all. 

“So  you’re  young  Master  Wembley  as  'e’s  been  a-talkin’  of,  and  ’is  nibs’  been 
a-growlin’  at  for  the  last  ’alf-hour?  Your  bonnet,  sir?” 

John  gave  him  his  cap  and  saw  him  smile  again  as  he  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  his  chubby  hands. 

“H'm,  dinin’-room  two  down  on  the  right,  sir,  where  ye  see  the  light.” 

John  took  a deep  breath,  and  putting  on  his  most  careless  air,  slouched  slowly 
down  the  long,  carpeted  hall.  He  could  hear  his  brother’s  voice. 

“I  can’t  imagine  where  he  can  be.  I’m  awfully  sorry  that  you  folks  are  kept 
waiting.  He  said  he'd  be  here  at  seven  sharp.” 

John  stepped  into  the  lighted  dining-room,  one  hand  thrust  into  the  pocket 
of  his  tweed  coat  to  hide  its  nervous  trembling,  and  a slight  flush  began  to  creep 
up  from  under  his  collar,  until  it  reached  his  light  brown  hair,  where  it  disappeared 
in  the  thickness  thereof. 

“Here  he  is,  now,”  cried  Jarvey,  and  then  paused  dramatically,  feigning  sur- 
prise and  embarrassment  at  his  brother’s  appearing  in  such  careless  attire.  He 
rose  slowly  and  painfully  from  his  chair,  as  if  uncertain  of  what  he  should  do  next; 
but  how  perfectly  he  knew  his  part! 

“Er — Mr.  Vaughn,  sir,”  said  he  with  an  apparent  effort  at  calmness,  “this  is 
my  brother  John.” 

The  host  bent  slightly  at  the  waist,  ever  so  slightly.  John  was  then  duly 
presented  to  the  hostess,  who  forced  a cold  smile  to  her  lips,  which  immediately 
thereafter  vanished.  Jarvey  suppressed  a smile.  Then  came  his  master-stroke. 

“Miss  Vaughn,  this  is  my  brother  John,  of  whom  I have  so  often  spoken.” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wembley?”  she  piped  musically  with  an  assuring  and 
interested  smile,  and  actually  extended  her  pretty  hand  to  him! 

The  two  sat  side  by  side  at  supper,  much  to  Jarvey ’s  disgust,  and  John,  al- 
though he  still  felt  nervous,  was  a little  more  at  ease.  Jarvey  sat  opposite  them,  and 
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kept  up  a lively  conversation  with  his  future  father-in-law,  although  he  would  have 
much  preferred  the  place  which  his  brother  occupied. 

The  supper  passed  without  a flaw  on  John’s  part,  for  he  was  wise  enough  not 
to  speak  unless  spoken  to,  which  was  not  often,  and  to  eat  only  what  was  in  his 
immediate  reach,  or  that  which  Miss  Vaughn  could  easily  pass  to  him,  and  he 
wished  the  while  that  supper  would  soon  be  over,  yet  was  fearful  of  what  might  take 
place  when  it  was.  Jarvey,  as  was  his  custom  when  calling  on  Natalie,  remained 
at  the  table  and  talked  with  his  prospective  father-in-law  about  politics  and  the 
stock  market.  Usually  it  was  a rather  pleasant  occupation,  for  Natalie  sat  between 
them,  and  the  combined  thought  of  wealth  and  beauty  personified  in  father  and 
daughter  made  loose  the  strings  of  his  tongue,  and  he  talked  quite  brilliantly.  But 
tonight,  with  beauty  missing,  wealth  seemed  dull,  and  Jarvey  had  to  do  some  quick 
thinking  to  make  his  brief  “no”  and  “yes”  fit  in  at  their  proper  places.  For  Natalie, 
when  supper  was  over,  had  leaned  over  to  his  brother  John  and  whispered  some- 
hing  in  his  ear,  quite  unobserved  by  anyone  but  himself,  and  the  two  had  slipped 
tnto  the  library  as  if  they  had  been  chums  for  ten  years.  Well,  that  was  Natalie’s 
iwav.  She  probably  just  took  pity  on  him,  sort  of,  and  was  trying  to  make  him  feel 
at  home.  And  then,  she  wanted  to  slight  him.  Well,  she  was  doing  it,  all  right. 

“ — and  Rodney’s  taking  a long  chance,  don’t  you  think  so?” 

“Eh?  No,  er — that  is,  yes,  sir,  T do.” 

Jarvey  tried  hard  to  put  them  out  of  his  mind  but  all  was  so  quiet  in  the 
library,  he  felt  exceedingly  anxious  Here  was  Adonis  talking  to  Wealth,  while 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  were — 

“ — he  was  telling  me  that  the  ‘Atlas  Oil’  was  a big  go,  but  I know  better.  What 
do  you  think?” 

“Ah,  um,  yes  sir,  T agree  with  you,  sir.  It  is  a big  go.” 

He  didn’t  see  the  quizzical  expression  on  Mr.  Vaughn's  face,  but  was  greatly 
relieved,  though  he  feigned  regret,  when  that  worthy  rose  and  made  his  exit,  “to 
see  what’s  on  at  the  club.” 

Jarvey  didn’t  like  to  step  into  that  library,  but  then,  who  had  more  right? 
Buttoning  his  coat,  he  took  a dozen  light  but  firm  steps  toward  the  library  door.  If 
that  little  beggar  had  the  impudence — well,  of  all  the  nerve!  Side  by  side  on  the 
lounge,  their  heads  bent  over,  they  looked  altogether  too  unconventional.  Jarvey 
clenched  his  fist,  buttoned  the  top  button  on  his  habit , and  strode  up  behind  them. 
His  shadow  must  have  caught  Natalie's  eye,  for  she  looked  up  as  he  was  about 
to  inquire  further. 

“O  Jarvey,  you’re  just  in  time.  What's  a word  of  three  letters,  a vain,  idle 
fellow?  The  last  letter  is  ‘d’,  isn’t  it  Mr.  Wembley?” 

“U-huh,”  muttered  John,  his  pencil  in  his  mouth,  and  a thoughtful  expression 
on  his  face.  “Let's  see  now.  Bad,  bed,  bid,  bud,  cad,  ced,  cid — that’s  it!  Cad! 
(lee  I’m  thick.  Idle,  vain  fellow.  Cad.  Of  course!” 

At  this  outburst  of  intelligence,  Jarvey  looked  keenly  at  his  brother,  hut  upon 
seeing  the  earnest  expression  in  his  grey  eves,  decided  that  it  was  only  self-reproach 
that  prompted  him  to  say  what  he  had  said.  He  looked  even  more  keenly  at  Nat- 
alie, and  her  eyes  were  not  so  serious.  He  took  a seat  at  the  library  table,  a hard, 
straight-backed  seat,  and  reached  lor  a book. 

‘Sparta  and  Athens.'  Hnii!  Confound  these  ancients  anyway.”  He  tossed 
the  book  back  on  the  table  with  such  a slam,  that  Natalie  looked  up  again  with  a 
frown. 

“Don’t  you  like  that  sort  of  reading,  Mr.  Wembly?  There's  a rather  late  novel 
there,  if  you  care  to  interest  yourself  in  that.” 
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She  returned  to  the  puzzle,  and  Jarvey  stared  at  her  for  a full  minute  before 
reaching  for  the  other  book. 

‘The  Amateur  Gentleman’.  Bah!”  His  temper  was  now  hot  indeed,  and  he 
sat  empty-handed,  his  elbows  on  the  shiny  table  and  a sour  look  on  his  face.  Some- 
thing rubbed  against  his  trousers,  and  he  kicked  at  it  viciously.  A plaintive  howl 
arose  from  under  the  table,  and  Natalie  cried,  “My  Toddles!”  in  a voice  of  mother- 
ly anxiety.  John  was  immediately  on  his  knees,  fishing  for  the  dog,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  by  reason  of  the  dog’s  unwillingness  to  be  assisted,  Jarvey 
made  his  retreat.  In  the  outer  hall,  he  espied  John’s  cap  on  the  walnut  rack,  and 
another  brilliant  idea  struck  him.  He  grabbed  the  cap  and  threw  it  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  closed  the  front  door  softly,  got  into  his  car,  and  “stepped  on  it.” 

V. 

He  was  angry. 

“Good  enough  for  him,  the  young  poacher.  He  won’t  find  his  cap  for  an 
hour,  and — oh,  you  fool!  Don’t  you  see  that  the  two  of  them  will  look  for  it? 
Then  that  dog  of  hers,  and  the  books,  and  the  puzzle.  Confound  them  all  anyway. 
Confound  him,  confound  her,  confound  them!” 

He  reached  into  his  inside  pocket  and  felt  the  roll  of  bills.  This  served  to  quiet 
him  somew'hat.  He’d  sink  this  in  the  “Atlas”  along  with  the  rest,  and  soon  draw  a 
pretty  penny  from  his  shares.  Then  Natalie  would  change  suddenly.  Financial 
circumstances,  don’t  you  know.  Hadn’t  her  old  man  said  that  the  “Atlas”  was 
good  picking?  Did  he,  or  didn’t  he,  now?  His  mind  was  in  a fog.  As  through  a 
mist  he  saw  a red  lantern  swinging  in  the  dark  road  ahead  of  him,  and  he  jammed 
on  his  brakes  and  slowed  down.  A man  swung  the  lantern,  a man  of  forbidding 
appearance,  with  collar  turned  up  and  hat  pulled  down. 

Jarvey  “stepped  on  it”  again,  and  the  car  leaped  past  him. 

Gee,  that  was  close!  One  of  those  thugs.  Lucky  he  hadn’t  stopped. 

Even  as  he  wras  congratulating  himself  thus,  he  heard  a scraping  in  the  rear, 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder  to.see  a dark  form  climb  from  spare  tire  to  dash-board. 
His  heart  melted  within  him,  and  instinctively  he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast  pocket. 
As  he  did  so,  he  heard  a muffled  laugh. 

“Ha,  so  you  hev  got  some  coin,  eh?  Pass  it  up  easy,  cul,  and  I’ll  drop  off  at 
de  next  bend.”  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  give  him  the  roll. 

“Now  slow  down  at  de  bend,  and  I’ll  beat  it.  Slow.  You  wouldn’  want  gran-pa 
to  git  hurt,  now  would  ye?  Slow,  I said.  Slow!  Do  ya  hear  me?  I’ll  give  you 
t’ree  to  take  yer  foot  off  that  gas.  One,  two,  t’ree!"  There  was  a frightful  report 
and  a bullet  went  crashing  through  the  windshield,  splintering  the  glass  in  the  driv- 
er’s face.  Jarvey  jammed  on  the  brakes  and  put  his  hands  to  his  bleeding  face. 
The  car  veered  to  the  left,  tore  through  the  white  fence,  and  rolled  down  the  low 
embankment,  flattening  itself  with  a sickening  thud  against  a huge  tree. 

VI. 

John  and  his  father  were  sitting  by  the  bed  in  the  Payson  Hospital  when 
Jarvey  came  to.  They  leaned  forward  anxiously  as  he  put  his  hand  to  his  breast. 
Both  breathed  more  easily  when  he  muttered,  “The  two-fifty,  gone.  The  car,  gone. 
Gone.  Oh-h!” 

“Guess  I can  go  now,  dad,”  said  John.  “Boss  is  pretty  bad,  and  I've  got  to 
be  at  the  store.  Tell  Jarv  I’ll  be  in  to  see  him  tonight.” 

He  hurried  downtown  and  wedged  his  way  through  the  shopping  crowd  to  the 
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entrance  of  quite  a large  store  with  two  great  display-windows,  over  which  hung 
a bronzed  sign: — 

Andrew  T.  McLean 
Office  Furnishings 
(Est.  1883) 

He  had  hardly  reached  the  inside  door  when  the  ’phone  on  the  boss’  desk  rang. 

“Hello.  Yes.  What’s  that?  Worse?  Wants  me?  All  right,  doc,  be  right 
over.  ’Bye.”  Half  an  hour  later  he  was  at  McLean’s  house,  had  a long  talk 
with  him  about  the  business,  and  then  hurried  back  to  the  store.  How  he  pitied 
Mr.  McLean!  No  sons,  no  daughters.  Nobody  to  take  care  of  him.  He’d 
have  to  go  over  in  the  morning  and  see  what  he  could  do  for  him.  It  was  tough 
work,  running  the  store  alone,  but  the  boss  had  trusted  him,  and  he’d  stick  it  out. 
He.  was  extremely  tired  as  he  closed  the  store  at  six  o’clock  and  made  his  way  to  the 
subway.  He  bought  a newspaper  and  got  off  at  the  hospital.  Jarvey  was  awake 
and  anxious  to  read  of  his  auto  accident.  John  gave  him  the  paper,  and  went  to 
answer  the  telephone,  which  was  ringing  loudly  on  the  table  in  the  corner. 

“John  Wembley?  Yes.  All  right,  doctor.  Bye — Say,  Jarvey,  the  boss  is 
worse.  I guess  I’ll  have  to — O Jarv,  what’s  wrong?” 

Jarvey’s  head  was  buried  in  his  pillow,  and  the  paper  lay  on  the  floor.  John 
picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it.  There  in  red  head-lines,  shouting  in  their  brightness, 
was  the  cause  of  Jarvey’s  stifled  sobs. 

“Oil  Stock  a Farce. 

Atlas  shareholders  lose  all — ” 

He  did  not  need  to  read  any  more. 

“Lost,  lost!  And  it  meant  so  much.  Eight  thousand  gone!  I’m  a beggar. 
Oh  John,  you  hear?  A beggar.  Oh!” 

John  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  cursed  himself  for  giving  him  the  paper. 
After  some  minutes  he  recalled  the  telephone  message. 

“Jarv,  old  boy,  I’ve  got  to  go  over  to  see  the  boss.  Jarv,  oh  I say,  Jarv,  you 
don’t  mind,  do  you?” 

But  Jarvey  was  in  a daze. 

When  John  reached  the  boss’s  house,  the  doctor  let  him  in,  and  pointed  to  the 
bedroom  door,  signifying  that  Mr.  McLean  wanted  to  see  him.  John  could  see 
by  the  doctor’s  expression  that  something  was  wrong,  so  he  quietly  entered  the 
room.  Some  ten  minutes  later  he  opened  the  door  again  and  signalled  the  doctor 
to  come  in,  The  sick  man  was  very  weak  indeed,  In  fact,  he  could  hardly  hold 
the  pen  to  scribble  his  name  on  the  paper  which  the  doctor  held  in  place  for  him. 
He  then  handed  John  the  paper,  pressed  his  hand,  and  told  him  to  leave  the  room. 
A few  moments  later  the  doctor  came  out,  shut  the  chamber  door  softly,  and  nodded 
significantly  to  John. 

“You’d  better  go  home,  John.  You’re  looking  pale.  No  doubt  he’s  better  off. 
Come,  come.  Brace  up.  You’ve  got  a lot  of  work  to  do.” 

And  so  he  had.  He  felt  quite  important  in  his  private  office,  yet  also  very 
anxious.  Bills  to  pay  off,  contracts  to  settle,  stock  to  take  in,  insurance,  adver- 
tisements, and  new  signs.  He  intended  to  make  a modern  establishment  of  the 
store.  He  hated  to  scratch  McLean’s  name  off  the  office  door,  but  it  had  to  be  done, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  John  felt  easier  when  his  own  name  embellished  the  plate- 
glass. 
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VII. 

It  was  some  four  and  a half  years  later  that  Mr.  Wembley,  senior,  walked  slowly 
along  Coventry  Street,  looking  for  a grey-painted  establishment  with  two  large 
display  windows. 

“Ah,  here  it  is,''  he  cried  softly  as  he  adjusted  his  nose-glasses  and  looked  up 
at  the  bronze  sign: — 

John  Martin  Wembley 
Successor  to  J.  T.  McLean 
Office  Furnishings 

He  looked  through  the  large  window  at  his  two  sons,  oblivious  of  the  crowds  that 
pushed  past  him,  and  of  the  unearthly  racket  of  the  traffic.  He  felt  proud  and  sorry 
at  the  same  time — proud  of  John;  sorry  for  Jarvey.  But  the  most  poignant  feeling 
was  that  of  defeat.  His  idea!  Defeated!  Then  old  man  Naisson  had  been  right 
after  all.  No,  confound  it,  no!  He  saw  it  all  now.  It  was  not  the  college,  it  was 
the  wan,  There  was  John  seated  at  the  desk,  dictating  a letter  to  Jarvey.  He 
braced  himself  with  his  cane,  and  said  aloud  rather  than  to  himself,  “Well,  I guess 
I just  played  out  of  luck,  The  idea  was  perfect.  I simply  picked  the  wrong  one. 
Oh,  if  I'd  only  sent  John  to  college!” 

At  this  point,  John’s  eye  caught  his  through  the  heavy  plate-glass,  and  he 
beckoned  him  to  come  in.  As  George  Hector  entered  the  little  office,  the  'phone 
rang. 

“Answer  that,  will  you,  Jarvey?” 

“Hello?  O yes,  he’s  here.  John,  your  wife  wants  to  speak  with  you.” 

“Hello?  Natalie?  Yes,  dear,  I’ll  be  home  early.  Yes,  he  is.  All  right,  dear, 
I will.  Goodbye — . Say  dad,  Natalie  wants  you  and  Jarvey  to  come  over  to 
supper  tonight.  Don’t  refuse  dad.  or  I’ll  be  hurt.  Her  biscuits  aren't  so  awfully 
tough,  are  they,  Jarv?” 

Finis. 


Che  Athenian  £>atlj 

We  will  never  bring  disgrace  to  this, 
our  city,  by  an  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering 
comrades  in  the  ranks.  We  will  fight  for 
the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city, 
both  alone  and  with  many;  we  will  re- 
vere and  obey  the  city’s  laws  and  do  our 
best  to  incite  a like  respect  and  rever- 
ence in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to 
annul  or  set  them  at  naught;  we  will 
strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public’s 
sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus  in  all  these 
ways  we  will  transmit  this  city  not  only 
not  less  but  greater,  better  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 
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The  lower  classes  attended  the  Fourth  Public  Declamation  on  Friday,  January 
30,  1925.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  point  about  this  declamation  was  the 
great  number  of  humorous  selections,  amounting  almost  to  an  excess.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  program  was  ol  the  laugh-provoking  kind.  The  fact  that  the  lower 
classes  were  in  attendance  may  account  for  it  or  perhaps— and  which  sounds  more 
probable — the  few  humorous  selections  spoken  in  the  last  two  or  three  declamations 
caused  the  overflow  of  humor.  However,  humor  there  was  and  plenty  of  it.  In 
bright  contrast  to  the  mirthful  pieces,  the  serious  declamations  fairly  stood  out. 
A charming  duet,  played  by  those  two  experts,  Faxon  and  Kogos,  who  are  always 

on  hand  when  there  is  need  for  their  services,  added  a finishing  touch  to  the  program. 

***** 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  school  year.  The  narrow  highway 
to  promotion  and  hard  work  still  lies  open;  soon  it  will  be  closed.  The  easy  boule- 
vard of  loafing  still  beckons;  never,  as  long  as  we  are  in  school,  will  it  cease  beck* 

oiling.  Choose!  but  be  sure  your  choice  is  the  right  one. 

***** 

On  Monday,  February  2,  1925,  Mr.  Wagner,  well  known  among  us  as  the  leader 
of  the  band  and  orchestra,  called  a special  session  of  fellows  that  were  interested 
to  the  hall  and  announced  that  the  city  had  purchased  instruments.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  ask  all  those  who  wished  that  bane  of  classical  music,  the  saxo- 
ophone,  to  stand  against  the  wall. 

“Thank  heavens,”  said  he,  “the  city  has  bought  no  saxophones.”  “No,”  lie 
cried  triumphantly,  as  a wail  of  despair  arose,  “not  one.’'  And  that  was  that. 

From  this  multitude  of  would-be  saxophone  players,  several  fellows  decided  to 
play  clarinet,  trombone,  trumpet,  etc.  These  instruments  were  then  assigned. 

On  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  the  applicant  receives  the  instrument  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year.  Of  course,  since  the  rental  fee  is  so  small  the  citv 
attaches  a condition,  The  borrower  must  take  lessons.  This  is  compulsory. 
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Classes,  taught  by  the  best  men  the  city  can  provide,  are  to  be  formed, 
consisting  of  ten  boys,  each  paying  twenty-five  cents  a lesson.  Among  the  list  of 
instructors,  we  see  the  first  clarinetist  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  first  trom- 
bonist of  the  People’s  Symphony,  an  internationally  known  drummer,  and  so  on. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  the  city  is  sparing  no  means  to  make  Latin  School’s 

band,  our  band,  the  best  in  the  city. 

* * * * * 

Now  that  the  mid-years  are  over,  many  “old  grads”  (i.  e.  the  Freshmen  at 
Harvard)  are  dropping  in  to  pay  a visit  to  their  former  teachers. 

We  join  with  the  school  in  offering  our  heartiest  congratulations  to  Harold  I. 
Goldman  on  his  appointment  to  the  position  of  bandmaster. 

May  the  “squealing  of  the  wry-necked  fifes  and  the  shrilling  clarinets”  mingle 
in  sweet  accord  with  the  blah-blah  of  the  trombones  and  boom  of  the  basses  under  his 
expert  direction. 

The  Monday  morning  assemblies  during  the  past  month  have  been  most 
interesting  and  instructive.  Aside  from  the  music  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  ten-minute 
talks  there  has  been  a series  of  lectures,  which  we  hope  will  be  continued  in  the 
future.  Quite  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Campbell  called  a special  session  of  the  upper 
classes  in  the  hall  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month.  Dr.  Browning,  a grim- 
looking  man  who  talked  forcefully  and  to  the  point,  lectured  on  first  aid.  Before 
starting,  he  gave  warning  that  one  percent  of  his  audience  always  fainted,  or,  as  he 
phrased  it,  “passed  out”.  The  writer  was  part  of  the  one  percent.  Dr.  Browning 
stressed  minor  injuries,  claiming  that  they  were  more  important  by  far  than  major 
injuries.  A drop  of  iodine  in  time  may  save  a life.  He  cited  the  death  of 
President  Coolidge’s  son  and  numerous  other  cases  as  instances.  The  body  he 
likened  to  a garden  enclosed  by  a fence  gaping  with  holes;  germs  to  pigs  about 
the  garden  always  waiting  for  a chance  to  get  beyond  the  fence. 

Then  he  asked  for  a volunteer  to  come  up  on  the  stage,  In  back  of  us  a voice 
murmured,  “the  fatted  calf,”  as  a second-classman  in  drill  uniform  mounted  to  the 
stage  and  was  used  as  a “subject”  by  Dr.  Browning.  The  keynote  of  his  talk  was 
pressure,  pressure  at  the  bleeding  point  or  between  the  bleeding  point  and  the 
heart,  pressure  as  long  as  it  is  not  injurious  to  life.  He  then  demonstrated  on  his 
“subject”  the  various  methods  of  exerting  pressure.  From  this  he  led  to  fractures 
and  then  to  drowning.  He  obtained  three  more  volunteers  from  his  audience  and 
with  their  aid  demonstrated  rescue  methods.  Burns  he  mentioned  briefly,  likewise 
eyes.  He  concluded  his  lecture  with  the  forceful  words:  “An  arm  is  more  useful 
than  a hook,  you  can’t  see  out  of  a glass  eye,  you  can’t  wiggle  the  toes  of  a stub. 
Safety  first.  I thank  you!” 

* * * * * 

THE  DEBATING  TEAM 

Trials  for  the  Debating  Team  to  represent  the  school  in  all  debates  this  year, 
were  held  in  Room  203,  Monday,  February  2.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Peirce  and  Mr. 
Roland.  There  were  sixteen  fellows  who  tried  for  the  team,  the  object  being  to 
make  the  team  and  to  get  a chance  at  the  three  medals  offered  for  debating. 

Each  contestant  had  prepared  a debate  in  advance  and  was  given  approxi- 
mately five  minutes  to  speak.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  asked  for  a summary. 
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The  outcome  of  the  trial  follows,  six  being  picked: 

H.  A.  Wolff  ’25  R.  B.  Rogers  ’26  C.  Cauman,  ’25 

H.  G.  Slater  ’25  Isenberg  ’28  L.  H.  Seiff,  ’25 

The  above  mentioned  six  comprise  two  teams,  which  will  debate  against 
Revere  High  School,  Dorchester  High  School,  and  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Other  debates  are  pending. 

The  debate  with  Revere  High  School  will  be  held  at  Revere,  March  30,  on  the 
question;  Resolvtd : That  the  United  States  Should  Recognize  Soviet  Russia. 
Latin  has  the  negative. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  Debate  will  be  held  at  Dorchester  on  Friday, 
April  17,  on  the  question;  Resolved:  That  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  Should  be 
Adopted.  The  Latin  School  team  will  defend  the  negative. 

PLEASE  READ  THIS  THROUGH 

Appointments  to  the  following  positions  on  next  year’s  Register  Staff  will  be  made 
in  May.  Applicants  will  hand  in  their  names  late  in  April.  These  positions  are 
in  addition  to  those  filled  by  promotion: 

Three  or  four  Class  I Editors,  one  or  two  Class  II  Editors,  three  Assistant  Busi- 
ness Managers  (from  any  class),  and  a Sport  Editor.  The  Class  III  Editors  are  ap- 
pointed in  November. 

As  stated  in  an  answer  to  a Letter  to  the  Editor  in  December,  the  only  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Staff  are  acceptable  literary  contributions  or  advertise- 
ments. Therefore,  if  any  Latin  School  boy  wishes  to  become  a member  of  the  Staff, 
let  him  contribute.  As  we  have  stated  very  many  times  before,  we  need  stories, 
poems,  articles,  essays,  editorials,  drawings,  and  even  frank  criticisms. 

There  is  no  worthwhile  material  on  hand  or  promised  for  the  March,  April  or 
May  numbers,  except  that  to  be  contributed  by  Staff  members.  Now  let’s  see  some 
“good  stuff”  sent  in  for  those  numbers.  Will  those  fellows,  in  particular,  who  get 
high  marks  in  English  please  wake  up  and  help  the  Register ? Show  some  one  besides 
your  teacher  that  you  have  skill  in  wielding  the  pen.  Remember  the  two  famous 
sayings,  “The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,”  and  “Practice  makes  perfect.” 
Don’t  forget  that  the  best  story,  not  written  by  a Register  member,  gets  the  Register 
Short  Story  Prize! 

As  to  aspirants  for  advertising  positions,  no  literary  talent  is  necessary,  simply 
get  "ads”!  We  plan  to  have  a real  Year  Book  this  year  for  the  Graduation  Number. 
(It  is  even  now  in  preparation.)  The  number  of  pages  in  this  number  will  be  be 
tween  eighty  and  one  hundred  and  twenty,  depending  directly  on  the  number  of  ad- 
vertisments  secured  throughout  the  year.  A lower  classman  can  get  “ads”  as 
easily  as  an  upper  classman,  witness:  Joseph  Sawyer  of  Room  202,  Class  IV  B,  who 
has  secured  to  date  one  hundred  sixty  dollars’  ($160.00)  worth  of  advertisements! 

The  quality,  originality,  and  number  of  features  in  the  Year  Book  also  depend 
directly  upon  YOU.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  or  ideas  for  what  is  planned  to  be 
the  best  Graduation  Number  ever  printed  by  the  Register,  please,  please,  please 
bring  them  in.  Incidentally  if  you  have  any  copies  of  college  Year  Books  home,  we 
would  be  exceedingly  grateful  if  you  would  let  us  borrow  them  for  a day  or  so. 

Visitors  are  welcome  to  the  Sanctum,  third  floor,  near  Room  300,  at  any  time: 
before  and  after  school,  and  at  recess.  Advertising  contracts,  rates,  and  advice  to 
prospective  editors  may  be  secured  there,  so  “come  on  up.” 
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The  first  call  for  track  candidates  came  on  December  S.  Tt  brought  out  a 
large  number  of  juniors  and  intermediates,  but  not  many  seniors.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  the  seniors  preferred  to  wait  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays  before  com- 
ing out  in  force.  Coach  Fitzgerald  held  a track  meet  for  the  smaller  boys  on  De- 
cember 19,  and  it  brought  out  some  fine  performers  in  the  junior  division.  An  ac- 
count of  the  meet  is  given  below.  Now,  a week  before  the  first  meet,  the  outlook  for 
a good  track  season  is  very  fair.  In  the  junior  division  the  leading  candidates  for 
the  honors  are  Guilford,  Dalrymple,  Moynahan,  McCarthy  and  Speck  in  the  169; 
Chen.  Orlov,  and  Walsh  in  the  dash;  Sullivan  and  Knowles  in  the  high  jump;  Mc- 
Carthy and  Moore  in  the  shot  put.  and  Orlov  in  the  broad  jump.  In  the  intermedi- 
ate division  only  four  veterans  remain,  West,  Finklestein,  Jakmaugh,  and  Barrish. 
The  most  promising  of  the  new  candidates  are  Finnigan,  Hegarty,  and  Sargent  in 
the  220;  Dunham  in  the  hurdles;  Nelson  and  Moscowitz  in  the  high  jump  and 
Berkowitz  in  the  shot  put. 

The  senior  division,  from  all  appearances,  will  also  be  able  to  hold  its  own  this 
season.  Captain  Holzman  and  Foulds  will  probably  run  the  600  yards;  Frank 
O’Brien,  Robert  Sullivan,  Gaffney,  Cummings,  and  Wildes  will  run  the  three 
hundred,  but  in  the  remaining  events  there  are  practically  no  veterans  available. 
The  thousand,  dash,  and  hurdles  offer  fine  opportunities  for  any  boys  who  would  wish 
to  compete  in  these  events.  “Toot”  Sullivan,  the  only  remaining  dash  man,  is 
playing  hockey  this  season,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  compete  this  year.  Parks, 
who  may  also  try  the  hurdles,  is  the  most  likely  looking  of  the  high  jumpers.  Drink- 
waetr  has  also  been  jumping  well.  Lima,  who  won  the  intermediate  shot  put  in  the 
regimental  meet  last  year,  must  compete  as  a senior  this  season,  but  will  probably 
hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  them  in  this  event. 

But,  as  usual,  there  are  not  half  as  many  boys  out  for  track  at  this  school  as 
there  are  in  the  two  other  big  schools  of  this  city,  English  and  Commerce.  It  is 
this  fact  that  makes  it  impossible  for  Latin  School  to  defeat  either  team  in  a dual 
meet  or  in  the  Regimentals.  Both  these  schools  enter  so  many  boys  in  every  meet 
that  they  literally  crowd  their  competitors  out.  Track  is  a sport  that  offers  a chance 
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to  the  small  boys  to  obtain  their  letter.  They  should  avail  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity,  and  if  a large  enough  number  of  boys  come  out,  it  will  greatly  increase 
cur  chances  of  winning  the  meets. 

However  much  we  might  have  been  handicapped  in  previous  years  by  the  com- 
paratively small  size  of  our  track  team,  Latin  School  has  gained  high  honors  in  the 
Relay  Carnival  every  year.  This  is  the  meet  where  quality,  not  quantity,  makes 
the  winner.  Last  year  our  junior  relay  team  broke  the  record  at  the  Relay  Carnival, 
and  the  senior  two-lap  team  ran  the  fastest  eight  laps  ever  run  by  any  school  at  the 
East  Armory.  This  team  also  holds  the  Harvard  Interscholastic  three-lap  relay 
record.  The  two-lap  relay  team  has  always  been  Latin  School’s  greatest  claim  to 
fame  in  the  running  game.  For  as  many  years  back  as  we  can  remember  Latin  has 
won  the  event  at  the  East  Armory,  and  in  the  past  six  yeas  the  team  has  been  break- 
ing its  own  record.  The  record  now  stands  at  2.55  3-5,  a hard  one  for  this  year’s 
team  to  sustain;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  at  least  win  the 
event  if  they  do  not  break  the  record.  Every  senior  has  a chance  to  make  the  team, 


and  every  one  should  try  for  it.  So  let’s 
it,  and  help  Captain  Holzman  make  this 

* * 5 

THE  JUNIOR  TRACK  MEET 

The  junior  track  meet  held  in  the 
gymnasium  on  Friday,  December  19, 
brought  to  light  some  future  Charley 
Paddocks,  Harold  Osbornes,  and  the 
like.  The  highest  scorer  was  Guilford  of 
216,  who  piled  up  a total  tally  of  21 1 2 
points.  The  next  highest  scorer  was 
McCarthy  of  108  with  11  points. 

The  most  closely  contested  event  was 
the  high  jump.  In  this  Guilford  and 
Knowles  were  nosed  out  by  Sullivan  of 
112.  The  third  heat  of  the  hurdles  was 
a spectacular  tie  between  McCarthy  and 
Moynahan  of  112.  On  the  race-off 
McCarthy  won  by  a hair. 

The  relay  was  won  by  411  on  a foul, 
the  second  men  of  both  teams  tripping 
and  falling.  The  summary  follows: 

Shot  Put — Won  by  McCarthy;  2nd, 
Kelley;  3rd,  Guilford;  4th,  Knowles. 
Distance  35  ft. 

Broad  Jump — Won  by  Guilford;  2nd, 
Orlov;  3rd,  Dobrien;  4th,  Speck.  Dis- 
tance 7 ft.  5L£  inches. 

High  Jump — Won  by  Sullivan;  tie  for 
second  between  Guilford  and  Knowles; 
4th  Moynahan.  Height  4 ft.  1 inch. 

25  yard  dash — Won  by  McCall;  2nd, 
McCarthy;  3rd,  Guilford;  4th,  Dalrym- 
ple.  Time  3 1-5  seconds. 


have  every  boy  that  can  run  at  all  out  for 

year’s  team  the  greatest  success  ever. 

* * 

25-yard  hurdles — Won  by  Guilford; 
2nd,  McCarthy;  3rd,  Dalrvmple;  4th, 
Moynahan.  Time  3 4-5  seconds. 

160 -yard  dash — Won  by  Guilford;  2nd, 
McBall;  3rd,  Moynahan;  4th  Dalrym- 
ple.  Time  26  seconds. 

Relay — Won  by  4B  (Dobrien,  Moore, 
Kelley,  Chen)  2nd,  4A  (Speck,  Orlov, 

Kelly,  Guilford). 

* * * 

B.C.H — B.L.S — H.S.C. 

On  January  29,  the  first  meet  ol  the 
year,  a triangular  affair,  with  Boston 
College  High  and  Commerce  for  oppon- 
ents, was  held  at  the  East  Amory.  Al- 
though B,  C.  H.  win  by  the  score  of  124)  2 
to  65 y2  for  Latin  and  41  for  Commerce, 
the  school  got  a lot  of  satisfaction  out  of 
the  affair  in  knowing  that  it  had  beaten 
Commerce  for  the  first  time  in  a goad 
many  years.  There  were  a number  of 
good  races,  but  the  intermediate  22 J 
with  Einklestein  of  Latin  School  the 
winner  by  about  3 yards  over  Donahoe  of 
B.  C.  H.  was  the  best  from  the  Latin 
School  point  of  view,  Finklestein  wii 
off  the  mark  fast,  with  Donahoe,  a very 
fast  runner,  on  his  heels.  There  wai 
but  a stride  between  them  going  up  the 
back  stretch,  and  they  came  into  the 
home  stretch  with  the  same  space  separa- 
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ting  them.  Finklestein,  however,  start- 
ed to  pull  away  with  about  fifteen  yards 
to  go  and  broke  the  tape  a winner  by 
three  yards.  Boston  College  High  won 
most  of  the  first  places,  but  for  a team 
with  so  few  veterans,  Latin  School 
showed  fine  work  and  placed  in  every 
running  event  except  the  1000  and  inter- 
mediate hurdles.  Da  1 r y mple,  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Gilford  showed  up  well  in 
the  junior  division,  as  did  Landau,  Fin- 
klestein, and  Munroe  in  the  intermedi- 
ate division.  The  senior  dash  was  won 
by  John  Sullivan,  ex-Latin  School  cap- 
tain, with  Bob  Sullivan  the  only  Latin 
School  boy  placing.  He  will  do  well  if 
he  continues  to  improve  at  his  present 
rate.  Frank  O’Brien,  running  the  three 
hundred  yard  dash,  got  second  place 
after  getting  off  to  a bad  start.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  run  the  event 
and  it  seemed  a little  too  short  for  him. 
Holzman  did  well  to  finish  third  in  a fast 
600.  The  summary: 

SENIOR  EVENTS 

Broad  jump — Won  by  Beveridge,  L.; 
second,  McCabe,  B.  C.  H.;  third, 
Cadran,  B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  Gaffney,  L. 
Distance — 9ft.  %in. 

High  jump — Won  by  Francis, B.  C.  H.; 
second,  tie  between  Bigger  and  Michel- 
son,  C.;  fourth  Hughes,  B.  C.  H.  Height 
— 5 ft.  1 in. 

Shot  put — Won  by  Corey,  C.;  second, 
Haley,  B.  C.  H.;  third,  Lima,  L.; 
fourth,  Wenzeler,  B.  C.  H.  Distance — - 
36ft.  9in. 

INTERMEDIATE  EVENTS 

Broad  jump — Won  by  McCrohan, 
B.  C.  H. ; second,  Donahue,  B.  C.  H.; 
third,  Barry,  L.;  fourth,  Connors,  B.  C. 
H.  Distance  8ft.  8 in. 

High  jump — Won  by  Dunn,  B.  C.  H.; 
second,  tie  among  Wile  and  Hawly  of  L. 
and  McDonald  of  B.  C.  H.  Height — 
5ft.  lin. 

Shot  put—  Won  by  Berkwitz,  L.;  sec- 
ond, Jackmaugh,  L.;  third,  Doksen,  C.; 
fourth,  Cutler,  C.  Distance — 40ft.  bin, 


JUNIOR  EVENTS 
Broad  jump — Won  by  O’Shea  B.  C.  H.; 
second,  Mann,  L.;  third,  Orlove,  L.; 
fourth,  Sifton,  C.  Distance — 7ft.  1 1 in . 

Shot  put — Won  by  Frazier,  B.  C.  H.; 
second,  tie  between  McCarthy  of  L.  and 
Spinney  of  C.;  fourth,  Kelley,  L.  Dis- 
tance— 38ft.  Sin. 

High  jump — Won  by  Turner,  B.  C.  H.; 
second,  tie  between  McNamara  and  Mc- 
Devott,  both  of  B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  tie 
between  O’Connell  of  B.  C.  H.  and 
Balotta  of  C.  Height — 4ft.  bin. 
SENIOR  DIVISION 
50 -yard  high  hurdles — Won  by  Foley, 
B.  C.  H.;  second,  Gaffney,  L.;  third, 
Ellis,  C.;  fourth,  Milm,  C.  Time  7 3-5s. 
50 -yard  dash — Won  by  J.  Sullivan, 

B.  C.  H.;  second,  Cadran,  B.  C.  H.; 
third,  Flynn,  C.;  fourth,  W.  Sullivan 
L.  Time,  6s. 

300-vard  run — Won  by  McCabe,  B.  C. 
H.;  second,  O’Brien,  L.;  third,  Delaney, 

C. ;  fourth,  V.  Sullivan,  L.  Time  37 
l-5s. 

600-yard  Run — Won  by  Barrett,  B. 
C.  H.;  second,  McCarthy,  C.;  third, 
Holzman,  L.;  fourth  Calnan,  B.  H.  C. 
Time,  lm  25  4-5s. 

1000-yard  run — Won  by  Foley,  C.; 
second,  Cook,  B.  C.  H.;  third,  O’Connor 
B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  Gingers,  B.  C.  H. 
Time,  2m  40s. 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 
50 -yard  hurdles — Won  by  Clifford,  C.; 
second,  Gumpbright,  C.;  third,  Connor, 

B.  C.  H.;  fourth.  McDonald,  B.  C.  H. 
Time,  8s. 

50-yard  dash — Won  by  Sandaw,  L.; 
second,  McCrohan,  B.  C.  H.;  third, 
Millas,  B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  Horwitz,  L. 
Time,  6 2-5s. 

220 -yard  run — -Won  by  Finklestein,  L.; 
second,  Donaghue,  B.  C.  H.;  third 
Wiles,  L.;  fourth,  Seifert,  C.  Time, 
26  4-5s. 

600-yard  run — Won  by  Mormille,  B. 

C.  H.;  second,  Munroe,  L.;  third, 
Hines,  B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  Connors, 
B.  C.  H.  Time  lm  28  3-5s. 
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JUNIOR  DIVISION 
50-yard  low  hurdles — Won  by  Dairy  m- 
ple,  L.;  second,  Palmisano,  B.  C.  H.; 
third,  McDevitt  B.  C.  H.;  fourth, 
Toohig,  B.  C.  H.  Time  8s. 

50 -yard  dash — Won  by  O’Shea,  B.  Ch- 
id.; second,  McCarthy,  L.;  third,  Dor- 
rety,  B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  Speck,  L.  Time, 
6 4-5s. 

176 -yard  run — Won  by  Lewis,  B.  C. 
H.;  second,  Reynolds,  B.  C.  H.;  third, 
Nugent,  B.  C.  H.;  fourth,  Gilford,  L. 
Time,  23  l-5s. 

* * * 

HOCKEY 

LATIN  5— TRADE  0 
The  hockey  team  started  its  season  in 
a very  auspicious  fashion  by  downing 
Trade  School,  last  year’s  District  League 
Champion,  5 to  0 at  the  Arena.  Practi- 
cally everyone  that  was  out  for  the  team 
got  a chance  to  play,  and  although  most 
of  last  year’s  team  will  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  playing  this  season,  some  fine  substi- 
tutes*were*discovered.  The"team  is  al- 
most intact  from  last  year,  the  only 
change  being  at  goal.  Sullivan  and 
Gildea  will  alternate  at  this  position. 
A1  McGrath  proved  the  big  scorer  of  the 
day  with  3 goals  to  his  credit,  while  Neal 
and  Foster  each  shot  one.  McGrath  is  a 
natural  hockey  player  and  should  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  school-boy 
ranks  this  year.  Neal,  Foster  and  Mar- 
tin also  played  a fine  game. 

Boston  Latin  Trade  School 

McGrath  (Minton,  McNamara),  lw 

rw,  Reardon 

Foster  (Avery),  rw  lw,  Anderson 

Neal  (Stott),  c c,  McCormack 

Martin  (Wilson,  Faxon),  Id  rd,  Huggins 
Donaghy  (McGuiness),  rd 

Id,  Chamberlain 
Gildea  (Sullivan),  g g,  Leussler 

Score — Boston  Latin  5,  Trade  0. 
Goals — McGrath  3,  Foster,  Neal. 
Referee — Raymond.  Goal  umpires — 
Carey  and  McDermott.  Tirpe — 14rn. 
periods. 


CAMBRIDGE  LATIN  5 

BOSTON  LATIN  l 

The  team’s  first  trip  to  Russell  Field, 
Cambridge,  ended  in  defeat,  this  time  by 
the  count  of  5 to  1.  A1  McGrath  again 
saved  the  team  from  a whitewash  by 
scoring  Latin  School’s  lone  goal.  Mar- 
tin helped  greatly  to  keep  Cambridge 
Latin’s  score  down  by  his  fine  defensive 
work. 

Cambridge  Latin  Boston  Latin 
Joyce,  lw  rw,  Donaghy 

O’Connell,  (Harlow),  c c,  Neale 

Groslin  (Cullinan),  rw  lw,  McGrath 
Scholnick  (Clancy),  Id 

rd,  (Wilson)  McNamara 
Nelson  (Pearl),  rd 

Id,  Martin  (Faxon,  McGuinness) 
Fitzgerald,  g g,  Sullivan 

Score — Cambridge  Latin  5,  Boston 
Latin  1.  Goals  made  by  O’Connell  2, 
Joyce,  Groslin,  Nelson,  McGrath. 
Referee — Murphy.  Timer — Harrington. 
Time — Three  12-minute  periods. 

* * * 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  2— LATIN  0 

The  team  lost  to  Dorchester  in  a league 
game  at  the  Arena  2-0.  Beveridge,  who 
was  the  big  man  on  Dorchester’s  football 
team  proved  that  he  was  just  as  good  on 
the  runners  as  on  the  football  field.  He 
and  Moulton  who  was  also  a big  factor 
in  the  Dorchester  football  team  last  fall, 
scored  both  of  Dorchester’s  points. 
Minton  and  Martin  played  well  for 
Latin. 

Dorchester  Latin 

Kontoff  (Peterson),  rw  lw,  Neal 

Beveridge  (Burke),  c c,  McGrath 

Moulton  (Kelley),  lw 

rw,  (Faxon,  Minton)  Avery 
Stoneberg  (Kelley,  Nelson),  rd 

Id,  (Wilson)  Donaghy 
Minnehan  (O’Connell),  Id  rd,  Martin 
Lynn,  g g,  (Sullivan)  Gildea 

Goals — By  Beveridge  and  Moulton, 
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LATIN  2— B.  C.  H.  2 
A hit  of  hard  luck  prevented  a win 
against  the  strong  B.  C.  H.  six  at  the 
Arena  on  the  morning  of  the  24lh.  The 
teams  left  the  ice  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  with  Latin  School  ahead  by  the 
count  of  2 goals  to  none  as  a result  of 
two  scores  early  in  the  game  by  A1  Me 
Grath  and  Johnny  Neal.  B.  C.  H, 
played  a four-man  offensive  game  in  the 
second  period,  and  the  puck  was  around 
the  Latin  goal  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period.  After  about  three  minutes  of 
play  in  the  second  period,  a furious 
scrimmage  took  place  in  front  of  the 
Latin  net.  With  sticks  swinging  on  all 
sides,  the  puck  came  out  from  behind 
the  net,  hit  “Fat”  Martin,  playing  right 
defense,  and  rolled  into  the  net  for  B.  C. 
High's  first  score.  Jim  Sliney  scored 
B.  C.  High’s  second  goal  after  a long 
dash  up  the  whole  rink  and  lied  up  the 
score.  The  teams  will  probably  play 
off  the  tie  later  on  in  the  season. 

The  whole  team  played  much  better 
than  it  has  for  some  time,  and  Donaghy 
and  A1  McGrath  were  particularly 
good.  Flynn  and  Sullivan  played  well 
in  the  net  for  Latin  School. 

Latin  B.C.High 

McGinnis,  rw  lw,  Carey 

Neal,  c c,  J.  Sliney 

McGrath,  lw  rw,  (McMorrow)  Flynn 
Martin,  rd  Id,  Comerford 

Donaghy  (Faxon),  Id  rd,  E.  Sliney 

Flynn  (Sullivan),  g g,  F.  Carey 

Goals — By  McGrath,  Neal,  Martin 
and  J.  Sliney.  Officials — Lynch  and 

Littleton.  Time — Two  14-min  periods. 
* * * 

ANGEL  GUARDIAN  5— LATIN  2 
Pretty  well  tired  out  after  their  fine 
showing  against  B.  C.  H.  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  the  team  went  out  to  Jamai- 
ca Plain  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
to  go  down  to  defeat  by  the  score  of  5 to 
2 before  the  strong  Angel  Guardian 
six.  Paquin  was  the  outstanding  man 
on  the  ice  for  our  opponents,  while 
Donaghy  starred  for  Latin  School, 
scoring  both  the  goals. 


Angel  Guardian 
Tremblay  (Flynn),  lw 
Black,  c 


rw 


Swim,  rw 
Leary,  Id 
Paquin,  rd 
Fitzgerald,  g. 

Score — Angel  Guardian 
Goals — Tremblay  2,  Paquin  2.  Black. 
Donaghy,  Referee — Murphy.  Time 

Three  15- min.  periods. 


Latin 

Me  Guinness 
c,  Neal 
w,  McGrath 
rd,  Martin 
Id,  Donaghy 
g,  Sullivan 
5,  Latin  2. 


RINDGE  3— LATIN  0 
Latin  School  lost  its  second  game 
played  at  Russell  Field  to  Rindge  Tech 
by  the  count  of  3 to  0.  It  was  a fast 
game  but  Rindge’s  superior  passing 
game  accounted  for  their  win.  Harlow, 
left  wing  for  Rindge,  figured  in  each  of 
the  goals  and  was  the  fastest  man  on  the 
ice. 

Rindge  Tech  Latin 

Harlow  (Erickson,  Anderson),  lw 

rw,  (Minton)  McNamara 
Dumphy  (Haley,  Fitzgerald),  c 

c,  (Neal)  Faxon 

Kelley  (Trodden),  rw 

lw,  (McGuiness)  Stort 
Anthony  (Westberg),  Id 

rd,  (Donaghy)  Walsh 
Crocker  (Rigazio),  rd  Id.  Minton 

Corcoran  (Dever)  g g,  Gildea 

Score — Rindge  Tech.  3.  Boston  Latin 
0.  Goals — Anthony  to  Harlow;  Har- 
low; Harlow  to  Kelley.  Referee — J. 

O’Connell.  Time— Three  20-min. 

periods. 

* * * 


B.  L.  S.  3— ALUMNI  2 
For  the  first  time  in  a good  many  years 
the  hockey  team  won  its  game  against 
the  alumni.  The  main  reason  for  the 
win  was  the  absence  of  Eddie  Enright, 
who  ordinarily  wins  the  game  single 
handed.  This  was  the  first  game  played 
since  the  acquisition  of  Coach  Cleary 
and  the  team  showed  marked  improve- 
ment in  team  play.  Faxon  played  well 
on  defense 
Latin 

McGrath,  lw 


Alumni 
rw,  Tucker 
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Neal,  c 
Donaghy,  rw 
Martin,  Id 
Faxon,  rd 
Sullivan,  g 


c,  Leveroni 
hv,  Norton 
rd,  Barry 
Id,  Sliney 
g,  Muchnick 


SOMERVILLE  12— LATIN  2 
Latin  School  played  Somerville  High, 
Thursday,  January  29.  The  result  was 
our  worst  defeat  of  the  season  12-2. 
The  game  was  played  on  fast  ice,  and 
Somerville’s  passing  game  was  fine.  Kel- 
son led  in  scoring  with  four  goals  and 
McFayden  starred  on  the  defense  for 
Somerville.  McGuinness  and  Martin  did 
the  best  work  for  Latin.  Gildea  was 
handicapped  by  trouble  with  his  eye  and 
was  relieved  after  the  first  period. 

Someriille  Latin 

Cole  (Breen),  rw  lw,  Minton 

Crosby  (Billings,  Horne),  c 

c,  (McGrath)  Neale 
Kelson  (McCahey),  lw  rw,  McGuinness 
Scully  (Stoodley),  rd 

Id,  (Martin)  Faxon 
McFayden,  Id  rd,  Donaghy 

Baker  (Goodwin),  g 

g,  (Avery.  Martin),  Gildea 


* * * 


MECHANIC  ARTS  2 LATIN  1 

Mechanic  Arts,  showing  unexpected 
strength,  defeated  Latin  School  2 to  1 
in  the  third  league  game  of  the  year. 
Lanata,  Captain  of  Mechanic  Arts 
scored  both  the  goals  for  his  team.  Mc- 
Grath scored  the  one  goal  that  Latin 
School  made  and  saved  us  from  a shut- 
out. Johnny  Neal  was  hurt  in  the 
second  period,  but  not  seriously,  and  will 
probably  be  back  soon.  Donaghy 
starred  in  his  defense  work  for  Latin 
School. 

Mechanic  Arts  Latin 

Lockhart,  lw  iw,  McGrath 

Lanata,  c c,  (Neal)  Wilson 

Higgins,  rw  lw,  (Wilson)  Donaghy 

McCuspie,  Id  rd,  Minton 

Wright,  rd  Id,  Martin 

Luipould,  g g,  Gildea 


ST.  JOHN’S  PREP  1— LATIN  l 

On  Saturday,  January  31,  the  team 
journeyed  to  Danvers  and  played  a tie 
game  with  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School, 
Two  overtime  periods  were  played  but 
neither  team  could  break  the  deadlock. 

It  was  a fast  and  interesting  game  and 
the  Latin  team  acquitted  itself  creditably. 
McGuinness  and  Averv  starred  for 
Latin. 

Latin  St.  John's  Prep 

Scott,  lw  rw,  (O’Neil)  Nugent 

McGuinness  (Ebery),  c 


Neal,  rw 
Donahue,  Id 
Martin,  rd 
Sullivan,  g 


c,  (Mulcahy)  Lynch 
lw,  Fallon 
rd,  Crowley 
Id,  (Fay)  Burns 
g,  Tracy 


Score — Boston  Latin  1,  St.  John’s 
Prep  1.  Goals — O’Neil,  Neal.  Referee 
— Kelly.  Goal  umpires — McKeever 
and  Sullivan.  Time — Three  10-minute 
and  two  5-minute  overtime  periods. 


THE  SWIMMING  TEAM 
COMMERCE  74— LATIN  69 
Monday,  January  26th,  the  Latin  na- 
tators  met  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 
The  meet  was  held  at  the  Bunker  Hill 
Boys’  Club.  It  was  refereed  by  Wilbur 
Cox  and  was  put  through  in  record  time. 

1'he  close  margin  of  nine  points  shows 
how  keen  the  competition  was.  Hut- 
chins, Nissen,  Jakmaugh,  Jacobson,  and 
Ryan  starred  for  Latin,  while  Stuart, 
Doran,  Keenan,  and  Nicholson  were  the 
outstanding  performers  for  Commerce. 
The  Latin  School  Juniors  should  be  com 
plimented  particularly. 

The  Senior  100-yard  freest  roke  was  a 
battle  from  start  to  finish,  Stuart  of 
Commerce  barely  nosing  out  Joy  of  Latin 
in  the  last  few  yards.  The  Senior  back- 
stroke  was  just  as  close,  Doran  of  Com 
merce  winning  from  Jarosh  of  Latin  by  a 
slight  margin,  The  Senior  breaststroke 
was  won  by  Morrissey  of  Latin,  the  Com- 
merce entries  being  disqualified.  Hut- 
chins of  Latin,  showing  great  form,  won 
the  Senior  dive,  Commerce  won  the 
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Senior  Relay,  leading  the  whole  distance. 

The  Intermediate  50-yard  freestroke 
was  won  by  Keenan,  Commerce.  Nissen 
of  Latin  took  the  backstroke.  Although 
Leventhal  and  Sanderson  finished  first 
and  second  in  the  breaststroke,  they 
were  disqualified,  the  race  going  to  Com- 
merce. The  Intermediate  dive  was  a 
spectacle  well  worth  watching,  Jak- 
maugh  of  Latin  winning  by  a slight  mar- 
gin over  Fleming  of  Commerce.  The 
relay  went  to  Commerce. 

In  the  Junior  25  yard  freestroke,  Com- 
merce gained  both  first  and  second. 
Jacobson  of  Latin  again  showed  his 
superiority  to  all  comers  in  the  back- 
stroke,  winning  bv  over  five  yards.  The 
breaststroke  was  won  by  McCabe  of 
Commerce  with  R.  B.  Rogers  of  Latin 
second.  Ryan  and  Myerson,  both  of 
Latin,  captured  first  and  second  in  the 
dive. 

However,  the  Junior  relay  was  the 
best  race  of  the  day.  The  Latin  team 
comprised  of  White,  A.  Rogers,  Jacob- 
son, and  Ryan  surprised  everyone  by  the 
way  in  which  they  beat  the  top  favorite 
Commerce  team.  White  handed  a lead 
to  Rogers,  he  increased  it  and  Jacobson 
and  Ryan  made  the  race  secure. 

The  summary: 

SENIOR  DIVISION 

100- yard  freestroke — Won  by  Stuart, 
C.;  second,  Joy,  L.;  third,  Gianotti,  C.; 
fourth,  Keith,  L. 

50 -yard  backstroke — Won  by  Doran,  C; 
second,  Jarosh,  L.;  third,  Murphy,  C.; 
fourth,  Hutchins,  L. 

50 -yard  breaststroke - — Won  by  Morri- 
sey,  L.;  second,  Fisher,  L.;  third,  Kil- 
patrick, C.;  fourth,  McCarthy,  C.  (last 
two  disqualified). 

Dive — Won  by  Hutchins,  L.;  second, 
Brown,  C.;  third,  Fisher,  L.;  fourth, 
Dasey  C. 

Relay  race — Won  by  Commerce 

(Doran,  Crowley,  Clifford,  Stuart). 

INTERMEDIATE  DIVISION 

50 -yard  breaststroke—  W on  by  Keenan, 
C.  ^second,  Wellock,  L.;  third,  Fleming, 
C.;  fourth,  Sirkin,  L. 


25-yard  Backstroke — Won  by  Nissen, 
L.;  second,  Levi,  C.;  third,  Berman, 
C.  (no  fourth). 

25-yard  Breaststroke — Won  by  Stan- 
ford, C.;  second,  London,  C.;  third, 
Leventhal,  L.;  fourth,  Sanderson,  L. 
(Last  two  disqualified.) 

Dive — Won  by  Jakmaugh,  L.;  second, 
Fleming,  C.;  third,  Leventhal,  L.; 
fourth,  Carney,  C. 

Relay  race — Won  by  Commerce  (Stan- 
ford, Blaggi,  Foster,  Keenan). 

JUNIOR  DIVISION 

25-yard  freestroke — Won  by  Nichol- 
son, C.;  second,  Cahill,  C.;  third, 
Meyerson  L.;  fourth,  A.  M.  Rogers,  L. 

25 -yard  backstroke — Won  by  Jacobson, 
L.;  second,  Levy,  C.;  third,  White, 
L.;  fourth,  Sullivan,  C. 

25-yard  breaststroke — Won  by  McCabe 
C.;  second,  R.  B,  Rogers,  L.;  third, 
McMillan,  C.  (Third  finisher  dis- 
qualified, no  fourth  entry). 

Dive — Won  by  Ryan,  L. ; second, 
Meyerson,  L.;  third,  Bostrom,  C.; 
fourth,  Hickey,  C. 

Relay — Won  by  Latin,  (White,  A.  M. 

Rogers,  Jacobson,  Ryan). 

* * * 

REPORT  OF  RIFLE  TEAM 

Early  in  December  the  following  boys 
were  chosen  for  the  Rifle  Team: 

Capt.  J.  Gibbons  Johnson 
Mgr.  J.  G.  Sullivan  M.  C.  Sachs 
J.  J.  Fox  G.  Faxon 

Sutton  Murray 

Harris 

In  the  first  match  of  the  year  on  the 
comparatively  easy  “single  bull”  tar- 
gets, with  the  Alumni,  the  team  failed 
to  show  very  good  scores.  The  results 
were  as  follows: 


Alumni 

Boston  Latin 

E.  J.  Keefe 

96 

J.  G.  Sullivan 

92 

C.  E.  Sands 

95 

J.  Gibbons 

89 

R.  B.  Egan 

93 

J.  Fox 

87 

A.  J.  Harris 

92 

K.  Sutton 

87 

J.  J.  Stenberg  89 

Johnson 

85 

Total 

465 

Total 

440 
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In  the  next  match  with  Penn.  Uni- 
versity, shooting  for  the  first  time  on  the 
regular  college  “six  bull”  targets,  the 
team  showed  improvement. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

Penn.  Univ.  Fresh.  Latin 


99 

<— i 

<— i 

hrj 

O 

X 

94 

97 

J.  Gibbons 

89 

94 

Johnson 

85 

91 

J.  G.  Sullivan 

84 

91 

G.  Faxon 

81 

472 

Total 

433 

In  the  match  with  the  Yale  Freshmen, 


the  team  turned 

in  a very  good 

score, 

being  beaten  by 

only  eight  points. 

Yale  Freshmen 

Lat  n 

98 

J.  G.  Sullivan 

99 

98 

J.  Gibbons 

97 

95 

Fox 

94 

95 

Johnson 

91 

94 

Sutton 

91 

Total  480 

Total 

472 

SPORT  NOTES 

A1  Fusonie,  who  played  on  the  Dartmouth  Freshmen  football  team,  is  also  a 

member  of  the  hockey  squad  up  at  Hanover. 

* * * * * 

According  to  the  newspapers,  Latin  School  men  will  have  the  run  of  things 
this  year  in  regards  to  Harvard  football,  with  “Mai”  Logan,  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee;  Major  Daly  and  Leo  Leary,  coaches;  and  Henry  Pennypacker, 
our  former  headmaster,  chairman  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

jf:  ifc  Jfc  H4  ^ 

Ellsworth  Haggerty,  more  commonly  known  by  his  sobriquet.  “Red”,  is  running 
on  the  Harvard  two-mile  relay  team  this  year.  He  is  running  in  fine  shape  and 
should  prove  to  be  one  of  Harvard’s  best  point  scorers  this  year,  if  not  the  best. 


Joe  Ingoldsby  is  running  some  fast  quarter  miles  out  at  the  Heights  these  days, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  one  mile  relay  team.  Red  Riha  is  also 
making  some  fast  times  over  the  barriers. 

Edward  Keefe,  last  year’s  sport’s  editor,  is  on  the  Harvard  Freshman  track 
team.  He  also  won  his  numerals  last  fall  in  soccer. 

Joe  Nolan,  leadoff  man  on  last  year’s  champion  relay  team,  ran  in  the  same  posi- 
tion on  the  Exeter  relay  team  against  Andover  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games.  His  team  lost, 
but  Joe  turned  over  a lead  of  4 yards  to  Lane,  who  ran  in  second  position. 

Other  former  Latin  School  boys  who  ran  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games  on  January  31 
were  Dudley,  B.  A.  A.;  Hunt,  Northeastern;  Watson,  Tufts;  and  Bill  Henry,  B.  U. 

s|c  $ s|c  % $ 

It  was  with  a great  deal  of  regret  that  the  school  learned  of  the  severe  illness 
of  John  Wilson,  who  played  halfback  on  the  football  team  last  fall  and  center  of 
this  year's  hockey  team.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  we  learn  that  he  has  greatly 
improved,  but  that  he  is  far  from  being  his  former  self.  But  we  know  that  a boy 
like  Wilson,  a boy  with  such  a strong  heart  and  will  as  he  has  shown  here  in  this 
school,  will  not  stay  down  long,  but  will  soon  be  back  again  with  his  classmates. 
The  school  joins  the  Register  in  wishing  him  a most  speedy  recovery. 


have  a sense  of  hurnor.- 
H.  S.  P.  A..  Boston. 


-The  Shuttle, 


Your  paper  is  one  of  our  best  ex- 
changes.-— The  Goldenrod,  Quincy  H.  S., 
Quincy,  Mass. 


exchange  jokes.  Also,  a page  of  car- 
toons, which  is  usually  an  excellent  fea- 
ture in  your  paper,  is  missing.  “Man’s 
Discovery  of  God’’,  the  single  attempt  at 
poetry,  is  not  without  merit. 

Record,  English  H.  S.,  Boston. 


We  have  only  to  say  that  your  maga- 
zine is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  well- 
arranged  and  well-written  papers  we 
have  as  yet  received.  We  particularly 
enjoyed  your  “News  from  the  Clubs”. 

- The  Distaff,  Girls  H.  S.,  Boston. 

* * * 

Would  it  be  difficult  to  obtain  more 
stories?  You  possess  a promising  ex- 
change column  and  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  your  sports. — The  Imp,  Brigh- 
ton H.  S.,  Brighton,  Mass. 

* * * 

We  must  in  all  candor  admit  that  with 
the  exception  of  “Full  Speed  Back- 
wards,” your  short  stories  lacked  appeal. 
It  was  that  ingenious  ending  that  ranked 
“Full  Speed  Backwards”  above  the 
others. — The  Regis  Monthly,  Regis  H.  S., 
N.  Y.  City. 

* * * 

Ah ! Here’s  our  ancient,  friendly  enemy 
school  paper,  the  Register,  from  Boston 
Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Though  its  first  issue  contains  but 
twenty-four  pages,  three  fairly  good 
stories  are  an  interesting  and  good  liter- 
ary feature.  The  editorial  entitled  “The 
Register,’  receives  our  sincere  approba- 


The  Register  was  also  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  The  Oultorpia,  Oulton 

Secondary  School,  Liverpool,  England. 

* * * 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  ex- 
changes received  the  past  month,  the 
Register  has  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
ment on  each  one  individually,  but 
acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  fol- 
lowing magazines: 

The  Artisan,  Mechanic  Arts  H.  S., 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Beanpot,  Boston  University. 

The  Bowdoin  Quill,  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine. 

The  Comet,  New  Utrecht  H.  S.,  N.  Y. 
City,  N.  Y. 

The  Distajf,  Girls  H.  S.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Dodo,  Univ.  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo. 

The  Goldenrod,  Quincy  H.  S.,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

The  Grotonian,  Groton  School,  Groton, 
Mass. 

The  Imp,  Brighton  H.  S.,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

The  Item,  Dorchester  H.  S.,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. 
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The  Jester,  Columbia  College,  N.  Y. 

The  Kaliko  Kat,  Portsmouth  H.  S., 
Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

The  Bulletin.  Lawrence  H.  S.,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

The  Longwood  Review,  Longwood  Day 
School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  Mirror.  Dedham  H.  S.,  Dedham, 
Mass. 

The  Monitor,  Wellesley  H.  S.,  Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

The  Noddler,  East  Boston  H.  S.,  East 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Optimist,  South  Side  H.  S., 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

The  Orient,  East  Side  H.  S.,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

The  Oultonia,  Oulton  Secondary 
School,  Liverpool,  England. 

The  Pep  Bomb,  Greenville  Military 
Academy,  Greenville,  Miss. 

The  Periscope,  Bridgewater  H.  S. 
Bridgewater,  Mass. 


The  Phillips  Bulletin,  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass. 

The  Record,  English  H.  S.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Hill  Record,  Hill  School,  Potts- 
town,  Pa. 

The  Recorder,  Winchester  H.  S.,  Win- 
chester, Mass. 

The  Reflector,  Weymouth  H.  S.,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

The  Regis  Monthly,  Regis  H.  S.,  N.  Y. 
City,  N.  Y. 

The  Review,  Medford  H.  S.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

The  Shuttle,  H.  S.  of  Practical  Arts, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Somerset  Idea,  Somerset  H.  S., 
Somerset,  Kentucky. 

The  Student,  Holmes  H.  S.,  Covington, 
Kentucky. 

The  Tradesman.  H.  S.  of  Commerce, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Tripod,  Roxbury  Latin  School, 
Roxbury,  Mass. 
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DORRETLF  BOSTON 

387  Washington  St— Tel-6185  Main 

CLASS  PINS 

RINGS  --  CHARMS  --  MEDALS 
FRAT  PINS-LOVING  CUPS-TROPHIES 

ScndforART^I0^ 


Health  Depends  Upon  Drink 

Coco  Cola,  Hires,  Whistle,  Nutro  Ginger 
Ale,  Juice  - Ade  Tonics  are  designed  to  refresh 
and  relieve  fatigue.  For  this  reason  they  are 
used  by  foremost  athletes  of  the  world  — they 
really  contain  merit. 

ORDER 

One  case  for  the  home. 

One  hundred  cases  for  the 
School  drill. 

Telephone  Roxbury  3405 


$10  in  GOLD  for  a NAME 

Do  you  know  anyone  in  Greater  Boston  to  whom  I can  sell  a new  V-03  Cadil- 
lac— a renewed  Cadillac,  or  a used  car  of  any  make?  (Used  car  prices  range  from 
$100  up). 

Send  the  name  of  a person  you  feel  quite  sure  is  a prospect,  by  letter,  to  me.  If 
name  is  not  listed  in  our  active  prospects  list,  and  I effect  a sale,  I will  send  you  a 
$10  gold  piece. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  prospects'  names  you  may  send.  But  don’t 
send  names  of  people  who  are  not  possible  purchasers. 

The  only  condition  is  that  you  send  prospect’s  name,  address,  together  with 
name  of  car  they  now  own  and  any  other  information,  in  an  envelope,  addressed 
“Harold  D.  Bornstein,  14  Hammondswood  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.”  Please  sign 
letter  with  your  home  address  and  telephone  number,  if  any. 


ALL  ABOARD 

The  college  boys  were  ready  to  board 
the  train  for  home;  their  luggage  was  on 
the  train,  and  the  porter  stood  before  the 
boys  in  an  expectant  attitude. 

“Well,  my  man,”  said  the  leader  of  the 
group,  “can  I give  you  anything?” 

“Anything  you  like,  sir,”  answered  the 
porter. 

“Well,  gang,”  said  the  boy,  “what  do 
you  say  to  giving  the  porter  three 
cheers?” 

- — Denison  Flamingo 
* * * 

If  one  doesn’t  eat  for  seven  days — it 
makes  one  weak. 

— M i n n esota  Ski-U-Mah 
* * * 

NOW  YOU  TELL  ONE 

Speaking  of  unlucky  men,  we  knew  a 
man  who  fell  out  of  an  eighteen-story 
building  into  a wheelbarrow  without  in- 
jury, and  then  fell  out  of  the  wheelbar- 
row' and  broke  his  neck. 

—Was hi nglon  Coin m ns 
* * * 

It’s  a wonderful  thing  for  the  women 
The  popular  permanent  wave, 

Now'  it’s  up  to  some  struggling  inventor 
To  get  out  a permanent  shave. 

—Penn.  State  Froth. 
* * * 

Ambitious  College  Youth  (to  Senator): 
“How  did  you  become  such  a wonderful 
orator?” 


Senator:  “I  began  by  addressing  en- 
velopes.” 

* * * 

WHAT? 

Speaking  of  puzzles,  here’s  a riddle 
that  appeared  recently  in  an  English 
paper: 

What  does  a man  love  more  than  life, 
Hate  more  than  death  or  mortal  strife; 
That  which  contented  men  desire, 

The  poor  have  and  rich  require; 

A miser  spends,  the  spendthrift  saves, 

And  all  men  carry  to  their  grave0"1 
* * * 

The  car  stopped  at  Brookwood  station 
and  an  old  feeble  man  arose  from  an  end 
seat  and  tottered  toward  the  door.  The 
conductor  stopped  him  and  said: 

“Your  fare,  please.” 

“I  paid  my  fare.” 

“When?  I don’t  remember  it.” 

“1  paid  it  when  I got  on.” 

“Where  did  you  get  on?” 

“At  Hunter  Street.” 

“That’s  too  thin,  old  man;  nobody 
but  a little  boy  got  on  this  car  at  Hunter 
Street.” 

“That’s  right,”  answered  the  old  man. 
“I  was  that  little  boy.” 

— Ga.  Tech.  Yellow  Jacket 
* * * 

“What  you  doin’,  nigger?” 

“I’se  working  for  Uncle  Sam.” 

“Can’t  you  get  a job  from  nobody 
’cept  yo  kin  folks?” 
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High  School  Uniforms 

Complete  $8.50 

All  Sizes  Always  in  Stock 

HARDING  UNIFORM  CO. 

BOY  SCOUT  OUTFITTERS 

22  SCHOOL  STREET 


WARD’S,  THE  STUDENTS’  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


Loose  Leaf  Note-Books,  Pocket  Memoranda,  Kodaks,  Fountain 
Pens,  Pencils,  Stamp  Albums,  Stationery. 

PRINTING  AND  ENGRAVING 

Programs,  Invitations,  Visiting  Cards,  Business  Stationery, 
Dance  Orders,  Banquet  Menus. 


POPULAR  FICTION 


Over  300  titles  by  Sabatini,  Grey,  Curwood  and  others. 


MOTION  PICTURE 
EDITIONS  75c 


57  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 


THE  HARVARD  DRUG 
CO. 


644  Huntington  Ave. 


Rosenfield  & Rapkin  Co. 

High  School  Uniforms 

For  Quality  Merchandise,  We  Have  The 


DISTINCTIVE 
DRESS  CLOTHES 

TO  RENT 

FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Full  Dress,  Tuxedo  and 
Cutaway  Suits,  Silk  Hats 
Shoes,  Shirts,  etc. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS 

Clothing  Ready  to  Wear 
and  Made  to  Measure 

Special  Discount  To 
BOSTON  LATIN  STUDENTS 


Lowest  Prices 

CHEVRONS 


EDWARD  F.  P.  BURNS  COMPANY 


All  Ranks  In  Stock  Or  Made  While  You  Wait 
OPEN  EVENINGS  15  SCHOOL  ST. 

(Up  One  Flight) 


Second  Floor 

125  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 

ZDap  £5>djool  of  PtiStneSg  gtomimstration 

T raining  for  Leadership 
Business,  Social,  Civic 

Two-year  and  four-year  courses  leading  to  Junior  Certiorate  and 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  and 
Master  of  Business  Administration 

FIELDS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Accounting  Finance  and  Banking 

Merchandising  Retailing  and  Retail  Store 

Industrial  Management  Management 

Administration  Personnel  Management 

Marketing  Sales  Management 

PROGRESSIVE  METHODS 

Problem  Method  of  Instruction,  Analysis  of  Actual  Business 
Problems,  Home  Study  Projects,  Individual  and  Group  Surveys 
of  Business,  Motion  Pictures  on  Basic  Industries,  Personal 
Conferences  with  Executives. 

STUDENT  LIFE 

Student  representation  from  many  states  and  countries.  Democratic  in  spirit.  Each  student’s 
voice  dounts  in  every  program.  Varsity  athletics:  basketball,  baseball,  track,  soccer,  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool.  Dramatics,  glee  clubs,  minstrels,  orchestra.  Wholesome  social  atmosphere: 
fraternities,  and  other  student  organizations. 

Freshman  enrolment  limited.  Early  application  for  admission  advisable. 

Catalog  and  f urther  information  on  request 

TURNER  F.  GARNER,  Dean 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 


(jptamlifrlaitt 


HATS 

COATS 


AND 

FOR 


SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE 
FELLOWS 


2 SIORESWASHINGTON  ST. 


311  Opposite  the  Old  South  Church 
659  Geyety  Theatre  Building 


The 

Young  Man’s 
Club 

ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 

A Membership  Ticket 
Entitles  you  to  use  of 

RECEPTION  ROOM 

A Place  to  meet  your  Men  Friends 

LIBRARY 

Over  10,000  Volumes 

HOSTESS  ROOM 

An  attractive  Home  Room  where  you 
can  meet  your  women  friends. 

Small  Extra  Charge  for 

GYMNASIUM 

Day  and  Evening  Classes 
Gymnastic  Dances-Music 

BOSTON 
YOUNG  MEN  S 
CHRISTIAN 

48  BOYLSTON  STREET 


SAW  YCUR  AD  IN  THE  REGISTER 
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Volley  Ball  — Canoeing  — Boating 

SUNSET  CAMP 

Greenfield,  N.  H. 

A Summer  Camp  for  boys.  On  the  edge  of  a beautiful  lake  in  the 
White  Mountain  State. 

MR.  CHARLES  S.  FITZGERALD 
Athletic  Director 


O 


Baseball 


Mountain  Climbing  — Radio  — Tennis 


TEL.  BACK  BAY  1282 

FAIRFIELD  STUDIO 

COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  VIEWS.  INTERIORS 
AND  EXTERIORS,  AUTOMOBILES,  FLASH- 
LIGHTS, CIRKUTS  AND  BANQUETS. 

WE  CATER  TO  YOUR  CLASS  GROUPS 
240  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  ENG. 
☆ COMPANY  ☆ 

ENGRAVING  ~ DESIGNING 
AND  ELECTROI  YPING 
-94  ARCH  STREET- 
^BOSTON- 


ARENA 

G EORG  E V.  BROWN 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

ICESKATING  AND  HOCKEY 

* +*  t) 


November  15th  to  April  1st 


WE  SELL 

Saxophones, 

Clarinets,  Violins,  Strings,  etc. 
Banjos,  Ukeleles.  Mandolins, 
Trumpets,  Trombones,  Bugles, 

WE  DO 

Repadding  and  Plating. 

R.  Toll  Music  House, 

218  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 
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WISE  BEES  SAVE  HONEY 


WISE  FOLKS  SAVE  MONEY 


OUR  GROWTH  A MEASURE  OF  SERVICE 


January 

1921 

$31,500,000. 

64,000 

depositors 

1 1 

1922 

33,000,000. 

70,000 

<< 

it 

1923 

36,500,000. 

77,500 

a 

U 

1924 

40,500,000. 

83,500 

u 

U 

1925 

44,000,000. 

85,000 

u 

Deposits  go  on  interest  the  10th  of  each  month.  Dividends  since  1918  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  4J^%. 


HOME  SAVINGS  BANK 

75  TREMONT  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IF  IT’S  POPULAR  A T COLLEGE 


YOU'LL  FIND  IT  AT  MACULLAR  PARKER'S 


COLLEGE  APPAREL  OF  THE  VOGUE 

LONDON  COATS  PATRICK  COATS 

SACK  SUITS  SPORT  SUITS 

TUXEDO  SUITS  AND  DRESS  SUITS 

Imported  Golf  Hose,  Sweaters  to  match,  London  Neckwear,  Collar 
Attached,  White  Cheviot  Shirts  with  closed  front  and  single  band  cuffs 

Macullar  Parker  Company 

TREMONT  ST.,  at  BROMFlELD.'Tfe  Old  House  With  The  Young  Spirit.  ' 


gdubents’  g>tippUeS 

Loose  Leaf  Books,  Fillers,  Fountain  Pens,  Eversharps,  Drawing  Pencils,  etc. 

picture  anb  Biploma  Jframtng 

Stand  and  Swing  hand  carved  Photo  Frames, 

Developing  and  Printing 

Note:  10%  discount  on  $ 1.00  purchases  or  over 
to  all  students  who  mention  this  Ad. 

port's  &rt  iktore 


235  Huntington  Ave., 

St.  James  Theatre  Block 


Boston,  Mass. 
Open  evenings 
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Angel  Guardian  Press,  Boston. 


